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PREFACE 

The  Legislative  Research  Commission,  authorized  by  Article 
6B  of  Chapter  120  of  the  General  Statutes,  is  a  general  purpose 
study  group.   The  Commission  is  cochaired  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  has 
five  additional  members  appointed  from  each  house  of  the 
General  Assembly.   Among  the  Commission's  duties  is  that  of 
making  or  causing  to  be  made,  upon  the  direction  of  the 
General  Assembly,  "such  studies  of  and  investigations  into 
governmental  agencies  and  institutions  and  matters  of  public 
policy  as  will  aid  the  General  Assembly  in  performing  its 
duties  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner"  (G.S. 
120-30.17(1)  )  . 

At  the  direction  of  the  1981  General  Assembly,  the  Leg- 
islative Research  Commission  has  undertaken  studies  of  numerous 
subjects.   These  studies  were  grouped  into  broad  categories 
and  each  member  of  the  Commission  was  given  responsibility 
for  one  category  of  studies.   The  Cochairmen  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Commission,  under  the  authority  of  General  Statutes 
120-30. 10(b)  and  (c) ,  appointed  committees  consisting  of  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  public  to  conduct  the 
studies.   Cochairmen,  one  from  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly, 
were  designated  for  each  committee. 

The  study  of  the  twelfth  grade  was  directed  by  subpart  (7) a. 
of  Section  1  of  Resolution  61  of  the  1981  Session  Laws.   It 
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was  to  examine  "the  feasibility  of  making  the  twelfth  grade 
optional  in  the  public  schools."   The  resolution  referred  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  890,  introduced  by  Representatives  Tally , 
Foster,  Greenwood  and  Messer. 

The  Legislative  Research  Commission  placed  this  study 
under  the  Education  Area  for  which  Representative  Lura  S. 
Tally  of  the  Commission  is  responsible.   This  study  was 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  the  Twelfth  Grade  which  was  cochaired 
by  Representative  Gordon  Greenwood  and  Senator  Marvin  Ward. 
A  membership  list  of  the  Legislative  Research  Commission  and 
a  membership  list  of  the  Study  Committee  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  A.   A  copy  of  Resolution  61  of  the  1981  Session  Laws 
and  of  House  Joint  Resolution  890  may  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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COMMITTEE  PROCEEDINGS 


The  Committee  on  the  Twelfth  Grade  held  three  meetings. 
These  meetings  were  on  March  12,  November  9  and  December  9, 
1982.   A  list  of  persons  who  attended  committee  meetings  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

Origins  of  the  Twelfth  Grade 

Although  the  minutes  of  the  State  School  Commission  indicate 
there  were  some  twelfth  grade  students  in  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina  as  early  as  1938,  the  State  did  not  provide 
funds  for  the  expansion  to  twelve  grades  for  school  systems 
until  the  1942-43  school  year.   The  1941  General  Assembly,  in 
Chapter  158  of  the  1941  Session  Laws,  directed  that  part  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  for  1941-42  be  used  to  set  up  a  mechanism  for  expanding 
to  twelve  grades.   By  1942-43,  teachers  were  to  be  allotted 
for  the  twelfth  grade  to  any  school  district  which  requested 
them.   This  was  not  intended  to  be  an  extra  year  of  high  school 
but  rather  an  additional  year  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 

In  the  1955  recodification  of  the  public  school  laws 
(Chapter  1372  of  the  1955  Session  Laws) ,  the  General  Assembly 
defined  a  school  system  as  having  twelve  years  of  study  of  grades. 
This  was  the  first  Statewide  requirement  of  twelve  grades  for 
every  school  system.   This  requirement  is  currently  codified  in 
G.S.  115C-74. 
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Copies  of  Chapter  158  of  the  1941  Session  Laws,  Chapter 
1372  of  the  1955  Session  Laws  and  G.S.115C-74  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  D. 

Impetus  for  this  study 

Several  factors  made  this  study  necessary.   First  of  all, 
there  were  serious  concerns  that  the  twelfth  grade  is  not  a 
valuable  educational  exper ience ' f or  many  students.   Some 
students  reach  the  twelfth  grade  needing  only  one  additional 
course  to  graduate;  few  students  need  a  full  course  load  to 
graduate  by  the  time  they  reach  the  twelfth  grade.   Thus,  there 
is  some  inclination  to  take  as  few  courses  as  possible  or  to 
take  less  rigorous  courses.   A  year  of  "sliding"  through  the 
twelfth  grade  is  poor  preparation  for  entering  college, 
community  college  or  the  work  force. 

There  was  also  concern  that  some  twelfth  grade  students 
might  be  unnecessarily  required  to  defer  for  one  year  the 
opportunity  to  study  at  colleges  and  technical  schools.   These 
students  might  have  to  take  courses  in  high  school  and  then 
re-take  them  at  community  colleges.   Also,  if  the  same  courses 
were  available  at  both  high  schools  and  community  colleges 
there  might  be  unnecessary  duplication  of  resources  and  therefore 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

In  the  1981-83  fiscal  biennium  and  in  the  upcoming  fiscal 
biennium,  the  State  faces  severe  monetary  constraints.   In  this 
fiscal  climate,  the  General  Assembly  felt  compelled  to  examine 
the  twelfth  grade  and  to  weigh  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
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twelfth  grade.   According  to  the  Controller  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  the  direct  cost  of  the  twelfth  grade  is  in  excess  of 
$55  million  a  year.   If  some  students  are  getting  little  benefit 
from  the  twelfth  grade,  the  taxpayers  are  not  getting  their  money's 
worth.   That  was  an  issue  which  needed  close  scrutiny. 

Finally,  the  General  Assembly  felt  compelled  to  examine 
the  twelfth  grade  because  of  its  continuing  commitment  to 
guarantee  what  the  Constitution  refers  to  as  "the  right  (of  the 
people)  to  the  privilege  of  education."   (Art.  I,  §15)   The  1979 
General  Assembly  established  a  study  of  public  school  dropouts 
in  a  similar  effort  to  enhance  the  educational  experience  for 
high  school  students  and  to  make  the  public  high  schools  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  students.   This  study  of  the  twelfth  grade  was 
needed  as  a  continuation  of  that  effort  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  high  school  students. 

A  copy  of  Representative  D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr. 's  statement 
expressing  some  of  these  concerns  may  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 

The  Importance  of  the  Twelfth  Grade 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  unanimously  pointed  to 
the  importance  of  the  twelfth  grade  to  the  students,  the 
educational  system  and  the  entire  State.   A  copy  of  statements 
made  in  support  of  the  twelfth  grade  may  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 

Data  indicates  that  most  students  take  a  full  course 
load  in  the  twelfth  grade.   Although  a  handfull  of  students 
may  be  abusing  the  system  by  taking  the  very  few  courses, 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Controller  of  the  state  Board  of 
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Education  show  that  79%  of  high  school  seniors  take  five  or 
more  courses;  96%  take  four  or  more  courses.   To  take  a  full 
course  load  is  the  norm  at  most  North  Carolina  high  schools. 
At  86%  of  high  schools,  a  typical  senior  is  enrolled  in  five 
or  more  courses;  at  97%  of  high  schools,  a  typical  senior  is 
enrolled  in  four  or  more  courses.   A  full  presentation  of 
these  statistics  may  be  found  in  Appendix  F.   It  is  clear 
that  the  great  majority  of  high  school  seniors  are  taking 
advantage  of  their  senior  year,  not  using  it  to  avoid  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  twelfth  grade  is  intrinsic  to  the  educational  system 
in  North  Carolina.   Eliminating  the  twelfth  grade  would  have 
one  of  two  effects  on  the  course  of  study;  either  the  thirteen 
school  years  that  are  currently  K  through  12  would  be  collapsed 
into  twelve  years  or  grades  1  through  12  would  be  pushed  back 
to  K  through  11.   Either  option  would  erode  the  quality  of 
the  educational  system,  would  diminish  the  overall  K  through  12 
program  and  would  demean  the  value  of  a  high  school  diploma. 

It  is  inappropriate  to  minimize  the  requirements  for 
high  school  graduation  at  a  time  when  our  students  need  more, 
not  less,  education  to  thrive  in  today's  world.   Rapid  advances 
in  technology  require  that,  in  addition  to  good  basic  skills, 
students  acquire  specialized  skills  such  as  computer  programming. 
Modern  society  demands  of  our  young  people  greater  communication 
skills  and  greater  problem-solving  skills  than  ever  before. 
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These  are  skills  that  require  a  higher  level  of  thinking, 
maturity  and  knowledge.   That  translates  to  a  need  for  more, 
not  less,  intensive  training. 

Students  need  four  full  years  of  high  school  to  make  the 
appropriate  transition  and  adjustment  to  the  high  school 
setting,  to  experience  planning  responsibilities  and  to  make 
meaningful  decisions  about  their  future.   Without  the  final 
year  of  high  school,  students  would  not  be  ready  for  the  socio- 
emotional  adjustment  to  post-secondary  education  or  to  work. 
Student  athletes  one  year  younger  would  have  a  harder  time 
competing  for  scholarships.   Employees  are  less  likely  to  hire 
high  school  graduates  one  year  younger  because  of  their  youth 
and  because  their  youth  translates  to  higher  insurance  rates 
for  employees.         ^    ; 

-- :      Evidence  presented  to  the  committee  indicated  that  high 
school  students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  twelfth  grade,  not  to  opt  out  of  it.   Japanese  high 
school  students  take  six  years  of  science  and  mathematics, 
one  year  of  calculus  and  six  years  of  English;  only  half  of 
American  students  take  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  science  or 
math.   As  a  result,  Japan  with  half  as  many  people  as  the 
United  States  graduates  twice  as  many  engineers.   If  we  are 
to  compete  as  a  nation,  if  our  high  school  graduates  are  to 
have  salable  skills  and  if  our  students  are  to  be  ready  for 
post-secondary  education,  our  students  must  have  more  education, 
not  less. 


Seniors  are  an  important  part  of  the  high  school  community. 
They  are  the  role  model  for  underclassmen.   The  senior  year 
gives  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  to  utilize  leader- 
ship skills. 

Except  for  the  cost-savings ,  the  committee  received  no 
evidence  in  support  of  eliminating  the  twelfth  grade  and  no 
evidence  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  twelfth  grade. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  other  states  going  to  only  eleven 
years  of  schooling  after  kindergarten.   The  evidence  from 
school  systems  offering  an  accelerated  program  was  that  students 
simply  did  not  want  the  option  and  did  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Practical  limitations  on  making  the  twelfth  grade  optional. 

As  a  practical  matter,  neither  the  post-secondary  educational 
system  nor  the  job  market  could  cope  with  a  great  block  of 
high  school  students  graduating  one  year  early.   Colleges, 
community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  accommodate  so  many  additional  students;  further- 
more, those  additional  students  would  not  have  the  background 
that  those  institutions  expect  from  their  freshmen.   The  job 
market  is  already  extremely  tight,  especially  for  those  students 
without  adequate  vocational  training.   It  would  exacerbate  the 
problem  to  put  people  a  year  younger  with  a  year  less  training 
in  the  job  market. 

Another  practical  problem  is  that  high  school  seniors  are 
currently  some  of  our  most  responsible  school  bus  drivers. 
Without  these  seniors,  the  pool  of  potential  bus  drivers  will 
be  younger  and  less  experienced. 
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Making  the  twelfth  grade  optional  would  erode  the 
funding  level  for  the  public  high  schools  and  would 
correspondingly  erode  the  quality  and  the  variety  of  avail- 
able courses  and  programs.   Expenditures  for  advance  placement 
courses,  vocational  education  and  other  electives  such  as  art 
would  drop.   Programs  such  as  in-school  suspension  and 
extended-day  would  have  to  be  limited.   As  opportunities  for 
twelfth  graders  decreased,  the  number  of  twelfth  graders  would 
decrease  in  a  self-fulfilling,  self-defeating  cycle. 

Articulation  of  high  school  vocational  education  programs 
with  corresponding  community  and  technical  college  programs. 

•  Almost  all  community  and  technical  colleges  have  agreements 
with  local  school  systems  permitting  high  school  students  to 
take  community  college  courses  that  count  toward  high  school 
graduation.   The  most  common  type  of  agreement  allows  dual 
enrollment.   Under  a  dual  enrollment  agreement  a  high  school 
student  who  (i)  is  16  years  old  or  older,  (ii)  is  taking  three 
high  school  courses  or  more  and  (iii)  has  the  permission  of 
the  high  school  and  the  community  college  may  take  community 
college  courses.   The  courses  may  be  extension  courses  or 
may  be  curriculum  courses  leading  to  a  community  college 
degree  or  diploma.   These  courses  also  count  toward  his  high 
school  diploma.   Some  agreements  permit  enrollment  full  time 
in  a  community  college  program.   Under  these  sole  enrollment 
agreements,  the  student  takes  all  his  courses  at  the  community 
college.   As  with  dual  enrollment,  these  courses  may  count 
toward  a  high  school  and  a  community  college  diploma  or  degree. 
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Regulations  limit  participation  in  these  programs  to  five 
percent  of  the  high  school  student  body.   These  programs 
permit  a  student  who  is  ready  to  do  so  to  take  advantage  of 
community  college  programs  while  still  in  high  school. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of 
Community  Colleges  are  also  working  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
duplication  of  efforts  and  expenditures,  to  assure  that  there 
is  a  smooth  transition  between  skills  learned  in  high  school 
and  courses  available  in  community  college  and  to  enhance 
cooperation  between  local  school  systems  and  community  colleges 
The  two  Boards  feel  there  are  currently  enough  rules  and 
regulations  on  the  State  level  to  accomplish  appropriate 
articulation;  however,  more  effort  is  needed  on  the  local 
level.   The  Boards  have  adopted  an  articulation  study  which 
will  act  as  a  framework  for  local  school  systems  and  local 
community  colleges  to  articulate  their  programs.   A  copy  of 
this  report  may  be  found  in  Appendix  G. 
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Finding  and  Recommendations 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  Resolution  61  of  the  1981 
Session  Laws,  the  Legislative  Research  Commission  Ccmmittee 
on  the  Twelfth  Grade,  after  having  reviewed  the  information, 
presented,  makes  the  following  finding  and  recommends  the 
following  courses  of  action  to  the  1983  General  Assembly: 
FINDING  1.   The  twelfth  grade  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
State  educational  program  and  it  must  be  retained. 

To  make  the  twelfth  grade  optional  would  be  to  admit  that 
we  as  a  State  are  willing  to  settle  for  a  minimal  educational 
experience  for  our  youth.   That  is  inconsistent  with  recent 
State  efforts  to  expand  the  educational  program  by  adding 
kindergarten.   It  is  also  inconsistent  with  efforts  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  of  many  local  boards  of  education 
to  increase  requirements  for  high  school  graduation.   If  the 
twelfth  grade  were  optional,  funding  limitations  would  severely 
curtail  the  educational  opportunities  our  high  schools  could 
offer  to  all  their  students. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  Committee  was  unanimous  in 
showing  that  students  need  skills  acquired  in  the  twelfth 
grade  to  thrive  with  the  complexities  of  today's  world,  to 
acquire  job  entry  skills  and  to  be  fully  prepared  for  college. 
Also,  students  opting  out  of  the  twelfth  grade  would  over-tax 
already  severely  limited  post-high  school  opportunities. 
Without  the  twelfth  grade,  students  would  be  leaving  high  school 
with  too  little  preparation  and  would  be  facing  a  dirth  of 
opportunities. 
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RE COMMENDATION  1.   The  State  Board  of  Education  should  study  ways  to 
enhance  the  twelfth  grade  including: 

(a)   Programs  to  prevent  students  from  dropping  out  of 

school  and  to  provide  more  effective  curriculums  such 
as  (i)  in-school  suspension^  (ii)  extended  day  schools, 
(iii)  differentiating  the  courses  of  study  to  meet  the 
needs  of  under achievers,  gifted  students  and  students 
with  special  needs  and  (iv)  increasing,  if  feasible,  the 
number  of  units  required  for  graduation  from  18  to  20 
and  reconsidering  those  specific  units  now  required. 
In-school  suspension  programs  give  a  positive  alternative 
to  suspending  students  from  school.   Suspended  students  are  isolated 
from  other  students  during  the  suspension  period  but  remain  in  school 
and  continue  to  do  their  school  work  during  school  hours.   It  should 
be  a  high  priority  that  every  school  have  an  effective  in-school 
suspension  program. 

Extended  day  schools  permit  students  to  work  during  the 
day  and  go  to  school  at  night.   Extended  day  programs  already  in 
operation  have  been  very  effective  in  keeping  students  in  school 
and  in  enabling  dropouts  to  return  to  school.   Local  school  systems 
should  be  given  technical  assistance  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
operate  extended  day  schools. 

The  standard  course  of  study  also  does  not  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  gifted  children,  underachieving  children  and  children 
with  special  needs.   There  should  be  adequate  flexibility  in  the 
course  of  study  so  these  children  can  get  the  best  education  possible 
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for  them.   Underachieving  freshmen  should  be  encouraged  to  defer  some 
of  the  academic  courses  traditionally  viewed  as  ninth-  and  tenth-grade 
courses  until  the  junior  or  senior  year.   These  students  could  then 
take  some  high-interest  electives  such  as  music,  art  or  home  economics. 
This  would  provide  a  situation  conducive  to  a  more  positive  attitude 
toward  school  and  would  give  the  student  a  greater  chance  for  success, 
greater  confidence  in  his  ability  and  increased  determination  to 
complete  high  school. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  examine  the  feasibility 
of  increasing  the  number  of  units  required  for  graduation  from  18  to 
20.   This  would  ensure  that  all  students  have  a  rigorous  course  load 
in  the  12th  grade.   The  state  Board  should  also  reconsider  the  specific 
iinits  now  required  for  graduation. 

(b)  A  more  effective  guidance  program. 

The  guidance  program  should  assist  every  student  in  develop- 
ing a  personalized  educational  plan.   The  plan  should  properly  reflect 
the  ability  and  maturity  levels  and  the  life  and  educational  goals  of 
the  student. 

(c)  Modifications  in  the  curriculum  including  (i)  more 
advanced  placement  coiirses,  (ii)  electives  in  seminar  format  and 
(iii)  electives  that  get  students  into  the  community. 

More  advanced  placement  courses  should  be  available  for 
academically  talented,  college-bound  students.   students  taking 
these  courses  will  be  able  to  take  more  advanced  courses  when  they 
get  to  college  and  will  be  better  able  to  handle  the  college  courses 
they  take. 
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Electives  in  seminar  format  could  address  the  real  concerns 
of  students  and  stimulate  their  thinking  in  new  areas.   Some 
possible  topics  are  choosing  a  career,  h\aman  sexuality,  human 
values  in  a  technological  age  and  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizens  in  a  free  society. 

Electives  should  be  available  which  get  students  into 
the  community,  not  to  work  but  to  learn.   Examples  of  these  could 
be  internships  with  city  or  county  government  officials,  public 
works,  the  courts,  business  and  industry  and  service  organizations. 

(d)   Better  utilization  of  resources  by  consolidating 
available  equipment  and  by  using  underutilized  space  and  equipment 
in  all  public  educational  institutions.  .,   .  : 

Cost  constraints  make  it  impossible  for  every  school  to 
have  all  the  equipment  necessary  to  get  students  adequate  job 
entry  level  skills.   School  systems  should  be  encouraged  to  pool 
their  equipment  resources  so  that  sophisticated  equipment  will 
be  available  in  at  least  one  school  in  the  area. 

If  a  public  educational  institution  has  surplus,  under- 
utilized, or  otherwise  available  space  and  equipment,  that 
institution  is  strongly  encouraged  to  share  same  with  other  public 
educational  institutions. 

RECOMMENDATION  2.   The  State  Board  of  Education  should  report 
to  the  Education  Committees  of  the  198  3  General  Assembly  by 
May  1,  1983  on  its  study  of  ways  to  enhance  the  twelfth  grade. 
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A  report  to  the  Education  Committees  by  May  1,  1983  will 
give  the  General  Assembly  ample  time  to  respond  to  the  results 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  study  either  by  passing  new 
laws  or  by  modifying  appropriations  for  education. 
RECOMMENDATION  3 .   The  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  1983 
General  Assembly  are  urged  to  give  high  priority  to  requests 
For  funds  for  (i)  advanced  placement  courses^  (ii)  in-school 
suspension  programs  and  (iii)  equipment  purchases. 

These  three  items  are  especially  important  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  twelfth  grade.   Significant  progress  in  them  will 
require  additional  funds. 

RECOMMENDATION  4.   The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State 
Board  of  Commimity  Colleges  should  continue  their  efforts 
regarding  articulation. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of 
Community  Colleges  should  work  together  to  make  the  senior 
year  a  bridge  between  public  school  and  college  or  technical 
college.   Barriers  to  students  sharing  time  between  the 
institutions  should  be  minimized. 

RECOMMENDATION  5 .   The  Legislature  may  extend  the  study  of  the 
twelfth  grade  for  two  more  years. 

Because  enhancement  of  the  twelfth  grade  must  proceed  on 
several  fronts  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  on-going  assessment 
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of  progress  made  is  essential.   A  draft  of  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  continuation  of  the  study  may  be  found  in  Appendix  H. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SESSION  1981 
RATIFIED  BILL 

BESOLOTION  61 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1292 

A    JOINT   RESOLUTION   AUTHORIZING   STUDIES   BY   THE   LEGISLATIVE 

RESEARCH  COMMISSION. 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
concurring: 

Section  1.  The  Legislative  Research  Comaission  may 
study  the  topics  listed  below.  Listed  with  each  topic  is  the 
1981  bill  or  resolution  that  originally  proposed  the  study  and 
the  name  of  the  sponsor.  The  Coaaission  may  consider  the 
original  bill  or  resolution  in  detersining  the  nature,  scope  and 
aspects  of  the  study.   The  topics  are: 

(1)  Continuation  of  study  of  revenue  laws  (H.J.R.  15  — 
Lilley)  . 

(2}  Continuation  of  study  on  problems  of  aging  (H.J,B. 
48  —  Hesser/S.J.R.  37  —  Gray). 

(3)  Day  care  (H.J.R.  223  —  Brennan) . 

(4)  Civil  rights  coaipliance  of  non-State  institutions 
receiving  State  funds  (H.J.R.  344  —  Spaulding) . 

(5)  Social  services  and  public  assistance  (H.B.  393  — 
P.  Hunt) . 

(6)  The  need  for  new  health  occupational  licensing 
boards  (H.B-  477  —  Lancaster/S. B.  285  —  Jenkins). 

(7)  Matters  related  to  public  education,  including: 
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a.  The  feasibility  of  making  the  12th  grade  optional  in 
the  public  schools  (H.J.E.  890  —  Tally). 

b.  Continue  study  of  public  school  food  service  (H-J.R. 
948  --  Brennan) . 

c.  The  teacher  tenure  law  (S.J.E.  621  --  Royall)  . 

d.  Providing  teachers  with  duty-free  periods  (S.J.B. 
697  --  Speed)  . 

e.  Continuation  of  study  regarding  purchase  of  buses  in 
lieu  of  contract  transportation,  and  other  school  bus 
transportation  matters  (no  1981  resolution)  . 

(8)  Campaign  financing  and  reporting  (H.J.R.  975  —  D. 
Clark)  . 

(9)  State's  interests  in  railroad  companies  and 
railroad  operations  (H.B.  1069  —  J.  Hunt). 

(10)  Matters  related  to  insurance,  including: 

a.  Insurance   regulation   (H.B.   1071   as   amended 
Seymour) ,  including  the  feasibility  of  establishing   within  the 
Department  of  Insurance  a  risk  and  rate  equity  board. 

b.  How  the  State  should  cover  risks  of  liability  for 
personal  injury  and  property  damage  (H.J.R.  1198  —  Seymour). 

c.  Credit  insurance  (H.J-R.  1328  —  Barnes). 

(11)  iiatters  related  to  public  property,  including: 

a.  Development  of  a  policy  on  State  office  building 
construction  (H.J.R.  1090  —  Nye). 

b.  The  potential  uses  and  benefits  of  arbitration  to 
resolve  disputes  under  State  construction  and  procurement 
contracts  (H.J.R.  1292  —  Adams).  ,: 
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c.  The   bonding   requirements   on   small   contractors 
bidding  on  governmental  projects  (H.J.E-  1301  --  Nye) . 

d.  Continue   study  of   the   design,   construction  and 
inspection  of  public  facilities  (S.J.R-  143  --  Clarke). 

e.  Whether   the   leasing   of   State   land  should  be  by 
competitive  bidding  (S.J.R.  178  —  Swain) . 

(12)  Allocation  formula   for   State  funding  of  public 
library  systems  (H.J.E.  1166  —  Burnley). 

(13)  Economic,   social  and  legal  problems  and  needs  of 
women  (H.R,  1238  --  Adams). 

(14)  Beverage  container   regulation   (H.J.R.   1298  — 
Diamont) . 

(15)  Scientific  and  technical  training  equipment  needs 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  (H.J.R.  1314  —  Fulcher) . 

(16)  Role  of   the   State   with   respect  to   migrant 
farmworkers  (H.J.R.  1315  —  Fulcher) . 

(17)  Existing   State   and   local   programs   for   the 
inspection  of  milk  and  milk  products  (H.J.R.  1353  —  James). 

(18)  Laws   authorizing   towing,  removing  or  storage  of 
motor  vehicles  (H.J.R.  1360  —  Lancaster). 

(19)  Annexation  laws  (S.J.R.  4  —  Lawing) . 

(20)  Laws   concerning   obscenity   (House   Committee 
Substitute  for  S.B.    295). 

(21)  The   feasibility   of  consolidating   the   State 
computer  systems  (S.J.R.  349  —  Alf ord/H. J. R.  524  —  Plyler) , 

(22)  Laws   pertaining   to  the   taxation   of  alcoholic 
beverages   and   the   designation   of  revenues   for   alcoholism 
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education,  rehabilitation  and  research  (S.J.R.  497  —  Gray). 

(23)  Regional  offices  operated  by  State  agencies 
(S. J.S.  519  —  Noble)  . 

(24)  Continue  study  of  laws  of  evidence  (S.J.R.  698  — 
Barnes)  . 

(25)  Continue  study  of  ownership  of  land  in  North 
Carolina  by  aliens  and  alien  corporations  (S.J.R.  714  —   ihite)  . 

(26)  Rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Coastal 
Area  Management  Act  (S.J.R.  724  —  Daniels). 

(27)  Transfer  of  Forestry  and  Soil  and  Water  from 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Commonity  Development  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  (H.B.  1237  —  Taylor). 

(28)  Continue   sports   arena   study   (H.J.R.   1334 
Barbee) . 

(29)  State  investment  and  maximum  earning  productivity 
of  all  public  funds  (H.J.R.  1375  —  Beard). 

Sec.  2.  For  each  of  the  topics  the  Legislative  Research 
Commission  decides  to  study,  the  Commission  may  report  its 
findings,  together  with  any  recommended  legislation,  to  the  1982 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  or  to  the  1983  General  Assembly, 
or  the  Cofflffiission  may  make  an  interim  report  to  the  1982  Session 
and  a  final  report  to  the  1983  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  Legislative  Research  Commission  or  any 
study  committee  thereof,  in  the  discharge  of  its  study  of 
insurance  regulation  under  Section  1(10) a.  of  this  act,  may 
secure  information  and  data  under  the  provisions  of  G.S.  120-19. 
The   powers   contained  in  the  provisions  of  G.S.  120-19.1  through 
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G.S-  120-19.4  shall  apply  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  or 
any  study  committee  thereof  in  the  discharge  of  said  study.  The 
Commission  or  any  study  committee  thereof,  while  in  the  discharge 
of  said  study,  is  authorized  to  hold  executive  sessions  in 
accordance  with  G.S.  143-318.  1 1 (b)  as  though  it  were  a  committee 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  4.   This  resolution  is  effective  upon  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified, 
this  the  10th  day  of  July,  1981. 


JMAg^  C.  GREEN 

James   C.    Green 
President  of  the  Senate 


LISTON  B.  RAMSEY 


Liston  B.  Bamsey 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  MORTH  CAROLINA 
SESSION  1981 


HODSE  JOIST  RESOLUTION  890 
Second  Edition  Engrossed  5/19/81 


Sponsors:       Representatives  Tally ^ 
Hesser. 

Foster  and  Greenwood; 

and 

Referred  to:   Rules. 

April  21,    1981 

1  A    JOINT    SESOLOTION    AOTHOEIZIMG    THE   LEGISLATIVE   RESEARCH 

2  COMfilSSIOK  TO  STODY  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  MAKIHG   THE   12TH   GRADE 

3  OPTIOHAL  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

*  ShereaSy   tlie  State  Treasurer,   a  member  of  the  State 

^   Board  of  Education^  has  suggested  that  the  12th  grade  in  public 

^   schools  be  abolished;  and 

^  Shereas,   the  State  faces  severe  constraints  in  enacting 

8   a  budget  for  the  1981-83  biennium;  and 

^  Whereas,  tax  funds  could  be  saved  if  the  12th  grade  were 

required   only   for  students   needing  to  complete   graduation 

requirements;  and 


10 

11 


^2  Hhereas,   many   students   complete  requirements  for  high 

^•^   school  graduation  before  entering  the  12th  grade;  and 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Shereas,  many  high  school  students  may  wish  to  take 
courses,  to  complete  high  school  graduation  requirements  or  after 
having  completed  graduation  requirements,  at  community  colleges 
or  technical  institutes;  and 

Whereas,  some  students  are  now  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  enroll  at  community  colleges  or  technical  institutes  in 
addition  to  high  schools;  and 
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i  Whereas,   the   Departments   of   Coaaunity   Colleges   and 

2  Public  Instruction  have  recognized  the  need   to   reaove   barriers 

3  which  prevent  high  school  students  froa  taking  advantage  of  North 
h  Carolina's  Comounity  Colleges  and  Technical   Institutes   and   are 

5  working  to  remove  these  barriers; 

6  Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 

7  the  Senate  concurring: 

8  Section   1.    The  Legislative   Research   Commission  is 

9  authorized  to  study  the  feasibility  of  eliminating  the  12th  grade 
LO  from   the   public   school  curriculum,  the  fiscal  impact  of  such  a 

11  change  and  how  such  a  change  could  be   financed,   the   number   of 

12  states   which   have   eliminated   the   12th   grade,  the  degree  and 

13  nature  of  the   coordination   between   the   State   Departments   of 
II4  Community   Colleges   and   Public  Instruction,   and  between  local 

15  school  systems  and   local   community   colleges   and   technical 

16  institutes,   required   to  eliminate  the  12th  grade  and  any  other 

17  matters   the  Commission   deems   relevant.    [ H-The   Legislative 

18  Research  Commission  is  further  authorized  to  study  the  vocational 

19  education  program  in  the  public  schools,  giving  attention  to   the 

20  status,   growth,   future   plans,   costs,   and  the  overlapping  and 

21  duplication   with   the  community    colleges'    programs-  ]    The 

22  Commission   is   authorized   to   report   its   findings   and 

23  recommendations  to  the  1983  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2^  Sec.  2.   This  resolution  is  effective  upon  ratification. 


26 
27 
28 
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required  in  order  to  comply  with  minimum  teacher  reqm^ments  for 
a  standard  high  school  as  now  or  hereafter  defined  and  s^micient  funds 
^to  pay  the  county's  contribution  for  such  teachers  to  the  Teachers'  and 
"^ate  Employees'  Retirement  System  of  North  Carplina,  as  provided 
bysG.S.  135-8(d)  and  that  said  county  board  of  education  will  employ 
suchsteacher  or  teachers.  / 

For  the  purpteise  of  providing  the  funds  required  by  tbte  proviso  of  this  subdi- 
vision, the  board^  of  commissioners  of  the  several  cjmnties  are  authorized  to 
appropriate  nonta^X  funds,  and  the  several  count/  boards  of  education  ar« 
authorized  to  accepKand  use  privately  donated  fjAds. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  n^  deprive  any  local  board  of 
education  of  the  authority  to  assign ,6r  enroll  any  and  all  pupils  in 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  G.S.  115C-366(b)  and 
115C-367  to  1150-^70.  (1955,  c.  1^2,  art.  8,  s.  3;  1981,  c.  423,  s.  D 


§  115C-73.  Enlarging  tax  dist^cts  and  city  units  by  perma- 
nently attaehin^^ontiguous  property. 

The  county  boards  of  educatioiywith  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  transfer  from  nont«i3^  territory  and  attach  permanently  to  local 
tax  districts  or  to  city  school  adnifini^rative  units,  real  property  contiguous  to 
said  local  tax  districts  or  city/schoolVdministrative  units,  upon  the  written 
petition  of  the  owners  thereof  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  families  living  on  such 
real  property,  and  there  shaJl  be  levied  ^on  the  property  of  each  individual  in 
the  area  so  attached,  incloding  landownfers  and  tenants,  the  same  tax  as  is 
levied  upon  other  property  in  said  district  or  unit:  Provided,  that  such  transfer 
shall  be  subject  to  the^pproval  of  the  boara^  of  education  of  such  city  unit  or 
the  committee  of  suchr  tax  district,  as  the  caSe  may  be:  Provided,  the  petition 
must  be  signed  by  a/majority  of  the  persons  wXp  are  the  owners  thereof  and  a 
mtyority  of  the  ta^ayers  of  the  families  living\on  such  real  property  on  the 
date  the  petition^  filed  with  the  county  board  ofeducation:  Provided,  further, 
that  a  person  oc^orporation  owning  only  an  easem^t  in  real  property  shall  not 
be  considered/an  owner  of  said  property  within  contemplation  of  this  section: 
Provided,  further  that  no  right  of  action  or  defense  founded  upon  the  invalidity 
of  such  transfer  shall  be  asserted,  nor  shall  the  validity  of  such  transfer  be  open 
to  quest^;dn  in  any  court  upon  any  ground  whatever,  except  in  an  action  or 
proceeding  commenced  within  60  days  after  the  approval  of  such  transfer  is 
given  fey  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Aay  qualified  voter  residing  in  the  area  attached  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
in  a'ny  election  for  members  of  the  board  ofeducation  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  attached  area.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  8,  s.  4;  1959,  c.  573,  s.  4^  1971.  c.  672; 
1973,  c.  1155;  1981,  c.  423,  s.  1.) 

§  115C-74.  School  system  A%fm&A. 

The  school  system  of  ^aclp.  Igcal  school  administrative 


me  scnooi  system  ot  ^acjp.  igcai  scnooi  aommistrat 
years  of  study  or  "grades,  andshar?°1il*'|raaed  on  IK 
not  less  tnan  nine  momhs.  The  system  may  be  orgs 

as  follows:  The  first  eight  grades  shall  be  styled  the  elementary  school  and  the 
remaining  four  grades,  the  high  school;  or  if  more  practicable,  a  junior  high 
school  may  be  formed  by  combining  the  first  year  of  high  school  with  both  tne 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  or  with  the  eightn  grade  alone,  and  a  senior  high 
school  which  snail  comprise  the  last  three  years  of  high  school  work.  For 
purposes  of  Title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law 
85-864)  the  term  "secondary  school"  shall  be  applicable  to  grades  seven  through 
12.  (1955,  c.  1372,  art.  1,  s.  5;  1959,  c.  573,  s.  1;  1981,  c.  423,  s.  1.) 
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e  Dasis  of  a  school  year  oi 
system  may  be  organized  in  one  or  two  ways 
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rjui  ci!.v  ;i(!i.u;ji''ti ;..  i 


ifri'!  r.fi.Ml  U  '""lyi'TT.}.  nKnrTTsi.s  c:  ;i  p-Tiool  your  oi  i.o'  ^.-ss  ihiu)  iirnt 
monilis.  'J'he  system  niay  be  orii/,:r.]-/.Qu  m  one  of  tv'o  v/ay;;  as  fc-llov.'^':  'j'he 
fii.^t.  c;<?ht  gin  Jo"  5 ',,111  be  L;ty!c:i  {),:■  rb:ii:et.lai  y  scboo!  and  tho  j--;:;'r;in;r:e: 
j'our  jnade^s  the  I'.ij;!'  sciiool;  cr,-  if  ii.orc  prjicLicTible,  ,'v  jur.lor  I'.iph  sthool 
ji)'\v  b"":  formed  by  comliiiiii-;.';-  the  I'wst  year  o^  bi;;b  .'rlicijl  v.'itli  b'jL;.  l.hc 
seventti  v.nd  cig)Uh  !;i-.-Hle.i  ov  vili.  i/ic  ei;;bili  fr':''k:  nloi!?,  and  ji  .-eniov 
I'iijh  fcliool  v.hicli  shall  coir.'])!  ).•■■•  I'^c  i:isl  tbrco  ycrus  of  iiigli  .^cIui-jj  "\',ork. 
Sec.  C.  Schools  classifieJ  an.'i  (i:  Tiaed.  'i'he  oilTei '.Til  tyijea  of  p'.iblic 
schc'obs  are  clasFi/ic^  and  d'.'iined  as  follow;;: 

1.  An  elementary  .■school,  thv.l  ic,  a  school  v.bjcl:  fir.hiacr.s  ;.  y.i.il  or  all 
of  tl.'.'  eij^hi  elenii  ;/LH)y  fjradcs, 

2.  A  higli  Ecliool,  thnt  i;-,  a  scbo'/!  wliicli  cmbr;.;.,':-  a  hi'-'li  stuojl  d<i- 
part;nor:t  .'ibovc  tlic  c-ltinontuj-y  ,;;),':di.-!  and  Vvlu^'h  ob.'is  it  li';i.s;.  Hi;-'  I'lin- 
irnxna  hij:h  school  C(,U;-Ke  of  s^ti'dy  p)-<.:ji'rihc'ci  by  tb.f  ,SUnC  V.'r.ird  oi  V.du- 
cnticri. 

3.  A  uriion  i^chool,  thu!-  )■■•,  a  ;.chooi  which  ciniiracv.s  uoAi  cb  ii;ent,'iiy 
j'nd  hi;.h  school  grade.s. 

4.  A  Junior  hi.y);  school,  tluit  b'.,  a  .school  wliich  cinlr.'aces  r.ot  inxro  than 
vhe  fn.st  year  of  hi^^-h  school  with  not  more  than  the  iij-jjer  Iavu  clc;ni.'!ilnry 
ferades. 

l>.    A    seiiior_  In^li^  .schgol^  lliat  is,  a  school   which   cndiraces   the   tenth, 

oec.  7.  Tile  term  "dist)dct"  defined.  The  term  "riisii'ici."  liore  u:>v6  is 
detined  to  mean  any  convenient  tc-jritorial  division  or  subdivision  of  a 
•ounty,  created  for  llic   purpe.se  of  loaintainiiip   v.'illiin    its   jjoiuidariep   one 

more  public  .school'-.  It  may  include  one  or  more  i;R-Ofj>oratPU  lov.ns  or 
cities,  or  parts  thereof,  or  one  or  nun-','  lowrv-hiij;-,  or  parts  thereof,  rii  of 
which  territory  is  included  in  a  common  boimdary.  There  .^haH  lie  two 
different  kinds   of  district.s: 

1.  The  nontax  di.st)-ict,  tb.at  is,  a  territorial  divisio.i  of  a  county  r.dir.in- 
istxative  uiiit  under  the  confrol  of  liie  county  board  of  etiactilion,  or  ;<  cify 
administrative  unit  under  the  coiitrol  of  a  city  board  of  educa.iion,  out 
having  no  special  local  tax  fund  voted  by  ihe  ])00]ile  for  supplcrrienlinjj 
otate  and  county  funds. 

2.  Tiie  local  t.".x  district,  that  ib,  a  venilorial  di^  i.-.ion  of  a  cour.ly  au- 
ministiativc  unit  under  liie  control  of  the  comity  boad  of  cdncaii'';),  vi  ;i 
city  administrative  mat  tindoj'  the  coj.trol  of  a  city  boarrl  of  efbjcation  but 
havir;>  in  addition  to  State  and  county  funds,  a  r>iiccial  local  tax  fund  voted 
by  the  peojile  for  supjjk'mentin.-c  Kiate  and  CMun.ty  f'jnds. 

Sec.  8.    OfTicial.s    defined.    The    go^'el•ning•    boai'd    of    a    county    adminis- 


ww 
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'^«iiii:sli,''ule    as    pjovi(!v,d    by   ]..iv.'    in    tlic    cuse.   of   rijisdf-rncanor;-. 
Isblliiii^i    }iOTcin    c:o)ilninpd    hIiuII    prevonl    finj'    eiinjloyco    fronj^^' ".<■'"'•■  ."'■'''• 

^v;  1  •       ■      1-     •  !        1       •     T  re  \-  ■  ■  JT       viiiin.l.j.i-c  t. 

cxern^inj.^  Ins   ir.(]i\  jdiuil   iipljL   or   ir;nu-li:=".'   in   tiriy  prniiai'^or 

elccliri'.i.     Notliinp  in  tins  Sc'Cliini   s]iall  alfo'^  the.  riK'iit  gr  .'u;v    r.-rcct  ..n  i-,r',.Sir.t 

cmpJoyco  (S\  s;iin  conmii^sion  who  ir  at  })icscnt  a  iiKonl^-  ol  t^o    era)  .Vi-crjijiy. 

Gcno-al    AssWibly   from    continuing    as    pucli    mcinV^'   for    tiic 

duration  of  sucnvi'rcsent  term." 


Si-X.  d.     That  CI 
hundred  and  thirt 
section,  as  follows 


,  Pul'lic  Laws  offline  tliousand  nine    '-'h-  [•■  an^.-..f!cd 


further  amey^-d  by  adding  a  new 


(il'i>!ic,'ition  of 

Strlo  l.ri^pl'ivecs 
Kc'tin.'inti.t  Act. 


".'^KC.  3'/2.  That  no  .Stale  ehjt)]aA<<jC'  j.articipatin^'  in  tlu:  rotire- 
iner.t  beneiits  of  this  Act.  sli;ilp%c  pli}4-iblo  to  )}arlirij.ato  in  the 
retirement  benciit.s  ywct^-yXi^h^^  me  Clomniittee  ,Sub;.titotc  for 
IJouso  ]-!i)l  Ninnbei  f)fty.?<\\-o,  ratiiiedH-'ebi'tiary  ^eventccntli,  one 
tliODsand  nine  liundi'oa  arid  foi'iy-one,  P!njiiwn  as  'The  'J'eaehers 
and  State  Employcxfs  Retirement  Sy.vrem  3^  t'.'' 

Si:c.  5.     Thayiill  Jaws  an<i  clause.'.,  of  hiws  iVconflict  with  this    ('''''■'^i'h'nr;  l•■^^•• 
Act  rire  hei'c)/  reiiealcd. 


S);c.  C.    Ahat  tlii.s  Act  shall  be  in  full  foioc  ancXell'ect  from    i'-"-': 
and  afte^July  first,  one  thousand  nine  liundred  and  i%jly-one. 

Inydie  Gerjeral  Assembly  )"ead  three  times  and  ratir\d,  this 
the  ^^tli  dav  of  March,  1941. 


.lie. 
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CHAPTER  158 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
PUJILIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  TO  EMBRACE  TWELVE 
GRADES  IN  THOSE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  REQUESTING 
THE  SAME. 


The  General  AsscnnhJy  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

education  or  t2^lHj;j;i;d^oi„;l.i;u_^t(,ic^-joX. a  .cit;y. .admiuLsUafiwciinit,   ^,__, 

tl'ie^ S taTe*" ScIt o ( .1    Clonimis^icm    shall    provide    for    tlie    oneraLiyn    bi-.-ici-  t,\.-i-he 


Oj.pr.-.ii.in  of 
ruV.lic  s,..)iO(.l 
sv.*Li.r'.  to  cm- 
he 


wi  t  h 


1.  I. 
qULit  1>: 
unil. 


r. 


l.;cal 


oTli  scliool  sy^-Tcm  to  embrace  tweive  ftrades  m  acco'dnnce 
such  I'JTans  as  may  be  promnlpated  by  tne  State  Sujieiir.tendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  any  high  school  di.strict  foi'  whicli  such 
requi'st  is  )nade  at  llio  time  the  organization  .<:'latemeiit  i.s  sub- 
mitted. 

Slc.  2,     Tliat  whe)i  the  request  foi' the  exlension  of  the  system    rro\isini,  for 
of   L!ic  ))U()lic  scb.ool   to  etnbracc  twelve  grades   is  submiittt'd  as    fv.-ivi- ;  im.Uv;. 
Juovided  in  Section  on'-  of  this  Act,  the  cost  of  llie  same-  sh"Jl 
ue  i..au.i..lj:om  the  ai'i-r.);  ■,ialu>n  ntudc  lor  tne  opc'rnuon  T'lrrne 
Siati'  ei<'-lit,  nuintr'.;'."  i-chonf  term  ni  the  same  mavint.)'  and  on  the 

-   .  JHg»«li'  ■*^iwiiiyirt*^<f«iw..ni»ni.<rt»4wffft'».mM'i>'W" .liWHW**!'!' 

same  slandai-ds,  subject,  to  the  ]uo\i.-.uons  o'i  this  Act,  as  ];.ro',  ided 
in  the  "Sclmol  iMaciiineiy  Act." 
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^32 


[Oil- CifAi'TKk  ir>8--ir/j 


Viipli.r.tlo.i 

TCiiv.'.-tir.t;  r.vi.lv< 
grtii'.i.';!. 


AUf-'nuni;  of 


liusi:;, 


n::t::i   L'lr  ;  oh,  nls 
OiHTilti.-lt.-'    I- 


TJ-.-.  ,.f  ;.!iinc,.r 
y.-af,   :y!l-.J. 


Coniliotiiir  Ui'.vrt 
vopetiloi. 


<lat:. 


S;-;C.  3.  T!i<.t  ti.o  Staic  ,Si;;>v  iiiiti>ndi.iiL  oL"  Public  Iii.structic-.i 
ar.Ll  the  .S'^-.io  Srh.(5oI  C'o/dinis.sion  tihall  iirovidc  the  necoKS.'ivy 
bkmki  ai'.ii  I'l.rv.is  for  I'oqucstii!'^  an  (.'Xtonsiuu  of  the  ))u!)lic  .school 
svacoiu  10  tMiiljmoo  twolve  .:;ia(les  as  hei-tia  provuhMl,  in  the 
ovffn'.iiiuuicii  .-tuiCiuynti  t.")  ho  .submitted  by  tlic  sevi-'ral  a-.lmhi- 
h-ti'ativi.-  ;;.''::<  of  the  Stats  i,n  prcparatioi;  for  ih.tj  schoc'l  torni  of 
one  thi:ai5ai-.il  r,'nc  hundj'cd  ar.d  forty-two  -  foity-three,  and  nn- 
iiually  i!-er.-aiit.'r,  and  the  Stato  School  Coiamissiou  sliall  allot 
tmu.'hcr.s  i-ji-  Hie  scliool  year  one  thouivand  nine  hiiadrt.'d  urA 
foi'ty-two  -  f.ji-ty-thrco  for, any  district  hori^titv.vo  Oiicfatin;^-  a 
school  pi'0:;;r.Tin  unbracing  twelve  f;'iiuies  upon  the  basis  of 
attciulanee  i'jv  the  jn'ocedini;'  year:  Provided,  that  for  anv  ths- 
ti'iet  rcunestine:  to  operate.  U)C  Lh-O  lir.-t  time  a  system  eiabracitij; 
t\\ elve  .erad(s  thio  allotniont  of  teachei'.^;  sh.all  be  based  on  a  fair 
and  iMui;:-.:iIe  estimate  of  tlu;  prosjiectu'c  increase  in  attendiince, 
:',s  .-ubn-.itri  d  by  the  reciues tiin';  unit,  ar,d  the  averag'f  atten<!ance 
fiif  foe  I  Lxeeiliii;;'  year, 

Skc.  3',::.  Tluit  the  apiicnpi'iatioii  made  availabh;  for  canyinj^ 
oMt  tile  pre,\  j.-^i(/ri<"'or  t lu's'Vrf^tTDr  ihiT'seTioo)  ye'ar  one  thousand 
niTie  ItunfUed  ami  ir/rty-one  -  forry-tuo  shall  be  nsedTb'r'Die  ex- 
pri^iT?*'^?r*hT'~nTi;'  projlic'^sV/irobl  cnVridlTuni  to  embrace  twelve 
Kra'(Tt'^i''^Tiler'~niTrri™ro^Tje'~pro^^^  by  t'li'e" 'St;!^^  SiTp'cvin- 

tWTftif[t*^f  i-'uVdic  fiistvnelioa  and  the  State  S<  liool  Coritnis.i'.oe, 
ill  i)rder  that  th./  >:os.r  of  the  twelfth  ,^rade  may  be.  as;^unied  fur 
th.e  year  i->ne  tliorisand  nine  luindrcd  and  forty-two  -  forty-three 
as  provided  by  S'.'Ction  three  of  this  .Act. 

Sj^c.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  lav.\s  in  co'itiict  with  t!iis  Act, 
to  the  extent  of  such  conilict  only,  at-e  hereby  repijaled. 

S::r.  5.  Tiiis  Act  shall  be  in  full  foice'  and  elYecc  from  and 
after  July  tir.-t,  one  thoir-;and  nine  ia:iidred  and  forty-one. 

I\\  iho  Ccnerfil  Assemldv  read  Ihree  t'mes  and  ra^/.lied,  tliij 
the  l3ih  il-.y  of  March,  1941. 


'/■/■,. 
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CHAPTER  U9 


i'ri  :v'  i!j!c  ; 

d.jvi''.-.;'.  icnt,  of 
-..x-ilf..t. 


Rc.-ii'lrs  of 
atti'.liiL-s. 


AiV   XCT    TO    KSTAia.ISfi.     J)r.:.[0:cST'l'ATO)>T    ov^stkh 
FA^r^K;>  IN  ']'!!;■:  S'i'ATi%  Ot'  >.0!Vra.,t:'<:!OLi  VA  FOR  TiM-. 

PURPu^Msf-ii-'  L\vi-":s7i(;A'ii:-:p,-'i!'>,vi'>.;  o.'iSG  A\i)  i"'- 

PROVIXG   TXC-    OYSCi'ili    ^Nti   O'VilUU   ^^liElJ.FfSlI  i;!'-- 
SOUIiCKS  IX  T^  STAT'E.' 

W'HKrJ^AS.  tr.e  sh'>lliiSiiiX;sor.re< ;-.  oifr^r  one  (;f  the  most  pr"nii 
ill,;'  v,'j-i'.ortu:ilties  f^r  de\  ehrj^sjent  in  the  S'ai"e  of  Xorth  Cai' 
iina  with  j^o,.sibilities  of  Iricre^Nijig  tlie  souiv'e  of  inronie  ■' 
thousands  of  its  ciii/.'.iis;  and  ^s^^^ 

'\V/JKiif:.\.s,  v;u''ouK  .".tnciios  shov,-  that  .';o>ko  one  million  (l,t"^''' 
OO'.J)  acres  of  .';ound  buttonns  are  capable  of  prbuuciny  oy.steis :.' 
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lVILLIAr«1  McKAV 

niAlt<M/..N 

1  I. AT    I'OC  •■     N.  C. 

Vr.S.  I  l?Ai\K  OR/ Kit 

HI  tVUi-t-jC'VVIl.l  t.   N.  C. 

HARDV  tl.  CALtnVCUI. 
Fl.dTCHrR.  .;.  C. 

ALEIX  L     BOOTII.  JR. 
t^it  NU;  (T-:  ONVluuE.  N.C. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

HENDERSON  COUNTY 

GLiV-MN  C.  MArCLOV/.  SUPFRINTF;h.'DENT 
POST  OFFICE  BOX    1  700 

HENDERSONVILLE,  N.  C.  28793 

PHONE  70.'i/692-825  1 


JOHN  H.  LOVr 
inOWAH.   N.  c. 


DVVIGHT  W.  BC;rJ\f" XT 
HFNorFisorivu  li  .  m 


E.  L.  JUSTUS 

FLAT  ROCK.  N.   C  . 


March   8,    1982 


The  HonorDt^le   Gordon   Gre.env70od 

P.O.    Box    968 

Black  MounLain,  N.C.  28711 


Dear  Mr.  (Irecnwood 


I  v.oulrj  likr;  to  go  on  i:<:;cord  in  opposition  to  any  plans  Lo 
eliminate  the  twelfth  grade  iu  tVie  sclioo]  s  of  North  Carol  ir.a. 

Omitting  the  tv;e]  f th  grade  would  be  tantamount  to  admitting 
that  v^e ,  as  a  state,  are  willing  to  settle  for  a  ininiina]  educational 
e.xperience  for  our  youth.   It  is  possible  that  the  graduation 
requireruen  ts  of  some  local  education  agencies  could  he  completed  in 
three  years;  however,  these  requirements  are  for  a  program  which 
prepares  only  for  minimal  functioning  in  our  society.   It:  is  the 
opportunity  for  additional  study  beyond  rli-asc  basic  skills  that 
prepares  young  people  to  function  fully,  to  live  enriched  lives,  and 
to  reach  their  individual  potential. 

Cultural  arts,  healthful  living,  and  vocational  ])rograiiis  would 

be  likely  to  suffer  greatly  v.'ith  such  a  reduction  in  program.   Our 

scliool  system  would  lose  approxiiiiately  600  studenLs  and  so'.ne  23 
teaching  positions. 

If  our  goal  is  to  save  money,  (hen  v.^liy  not  elimiviate  the 
eleventh  grade  as  v>'ell  as  tlie  twelftii  ami  allow  students  to  gioduate 


upon  rc-;ic;}ring  the  age  when  at  I  end  an  ce 


no  longer  cemiJiil  sory  ?   If 


our  goal,  is  to  graduate  students  vjho  are  prepared  to  function  fully 
in  our  society,  then  we  must  retain  our  twelfth-grade  ]'»rograni. 


Sincerely, 


Glenn   C.    Marlov; 
Super  intendent 
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/fhrnbe'KBViiiiniic  (Litu  Schanlbs 

Of  ncr  OF  THi;  Sur^LPim  Lr.;[i':fjT 
Po-si  Or-  FiCE  Do/  340 

7  9  3 

March  8,   1982 


2  8  7  9  3 


Mr.   Gorcion  Greenwood 

P.O.   Box  418 

Black  Mountain,  NC  28711 


Dear  Gordon: 


Just  a  short  note  to  say  thank  you  for  the  information 
you  sent  me  as  requested,  end  to  inform  you  of  our  feelings 
concerning  the  12th  grade. 

We  feel  the  general  assemble  would  be  making  a  mistake 
if  the  12th  grade  was  dropped  or  made  optional  for  N.C. 
students.  We  oppose  this  legislation  at  the  present  time. 


Sincerely, 

Billy  G.-  Bates 
Superintendent 

vl 
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BOARD  or  RDUCATION:  .  . 

BOYD  B.  MASSAGEfZ.  JFv.  ■  CHAi'*MAN,  G,  RAY  CANTRF'.l.L  •  ViC    C'lAlKN' AM,  FRANK  W.  CWBANK.  JOHNNIE  L.  LANDRUM, 

JON  H.  LAUGHTER.  T.  l.KE  OSeOf?NC.  JR.  MRS.  JULIA  C.  SELLERS 


lT-<ANSY[\.KNiA  COLIN' FY  SCi  !0(.)L.S 

OFFlClA  OF  'HiF^  SLlF^rRINTI-Ni  )[^N•i■ 

hHr,V\[<l>.     N    <'-     2S712 


March  8,  19  82 


The  Honorable  Gordon 
N.  C.  House  of  Representatives 
Legislative  Building 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 

Dear  Mr.  Greenwood 

I  v^ish  to  direct  this  correspondence  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislative  Gt\jdy  Conun.i  ssion  which  is  studying  the  feasibility 
of  making  the  12th  grade  optional  in  the  public  schools.   The 
following  points  ^ire  ri.ade  in  support  of  continuation  of  the 
12th  grade  and  all  others  which  are  nov/  included  in  the  K-12 
organization  of  public  schools  in  North  Carolina. 

The  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  younger  individuals 
in  a  tight  job  market  would  tend  to  impact  adversely 
on  what  is  presently  a  critical  problem. 

Post  secondary  oppoirtunities  would  likely  not  accommo- 
date t'jTe  increased  number  of  qualified  high  school 
graduates. 

The  Transylvania  County  Board  of  Education  provides 
the  options  for  students  to  complete  their  high  school 
education  in  three  years.   During  the  past  three  years, 
1981-82  included,  the  percentage  of  students  meeting 
these  requirements  through  excelleration  h^is  ranged 
from:  0  to  a  high  of  4. 

In  my  opinion,  the  young  people  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
State  itseJ.f  v;ill  be  bett-er  served  through  refinement,  not 
demise,  of  instructional  programs. 


Sincerely 


Harry  ,Cx''  Corbin 
Supei^lntendent 

HCC/aa 
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Rspre'icr.tative  Goixloit  Greenwood 
Page  3 


Th"?  Futuro  Shock  characteristics  of  our  r-ociety  certainly  support  hoine  and 
school  structure,  ex.ocritncos  and  preparation  at  least  through  the  twelfth 
grade  to  enable  students  to  leave  the  public  schools  with  knowledge,  skillS: 
maturity  and  good  judgment  to  pursue  productive  directions. 
NAM:s 
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Canui'-ry  7.1,   193? 
Reprosptvtative  Gordon  Greenwood 
Pag-  2 


11.  Social  Impcict. 

The  elimination  of  the  twelfth  grecie  would  rneon  greduating  students 
who  ere  pr-imarily  16  QVid   17  yeers  of  cge  rathci-  than  17  ano  18.  The 
issues  of  employment  or)portunities  and  community  impcict  would  be  of 
significant  irriportancc.  Industry  balks  at  hiving  young  people  for 
safety-insurance  and  maturity  reasons.  In  addition^  students  need 
to  be  17  yQoCZ   old  to  enroll  in  the  f-rilitory.  The  highest  unerr.ploy- 
rnent  rate  is  among  teenagers,  both  black  and  white.  This  would 
cortainly  cause  a  significant  rise  in  the  rate  of  unemployment. 
HI.  Developmental  Considerations. 

Many  counselors  cite  im^jaturity  and  socio-eiriotional  development  as 
crucial  issues  related  to  earlier  gradu.ation.  The  full  four-year 
high  school  curriculum  affords  students  the  opportunity  to  nake 
appropriate  transition  and  adjustment  to  the  high  school  setting = 
receive  basic  skill  development,  develop  a  course  of  study  along 
either  vocational  or  academic  oricnlatictis ,  and  experience  planning 
responsibilities  and  decisions  regardip.g  their  futures.  Student 
acquisition  of  responsibility  and  inde;x=riderice  is  combined  with  their 
increased  motivation  and  ability  to  plan  for  themselves  and  their 
futures,  and  apply  themselves  to  be  successful  along  the  v/ays  they 
want  to  proceed.  Their  development  lasl;s  must  he  accomplished  for 
transition  into  either  the  world  of  \;ork  or  higher  education.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  the  additional  year  for  students  affords 
more  of  them  the  opportunity  for  expvi!")ded  cognitive  development  necessary 
for  productive  abst)'act  viiinking  dw:}   an  iMdivic\j.^l 's  ability  to  think 
about  future  situations. 
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Booid  of  Edyc'^tion 

Dr.  Ro^'Ci  A  Jomcs.  Ctioifmoii 
Mr.  E.F.  Colclwell 
Mr.  John  \V.  Carroll 


.  Office  o/  t.TP  Sufjeriniond<,'n1 


P.O.  Box  7557 

AshcviUc,  N.  C.  X;807 

(/Oi)  2:>5-56r? 


Ml.  T.G   D.  '.Voc-oc 
Mr.  r.oi.svll  r.i.isl.t 
Mr.  tirtJtc  D.  I'lko 
Ms.  JoriG  G.  Srm'.li 


January  21,   198? 


MEMO  TO: 

FROM: 

SUBJECi: 


RrpiU.SLNTAYIVL   GOROO:^   GRr[-.:;WOOD 

N.   A.   MILLAR,   SiiPl^RJNTRriDt;;;!'/,'^^'"" 

CONSIDERATION  OT  TilE   ELIMINATION  OF  THE  TWELFTH  GRADE 


In  response  to  our  brief  (iiscussion  lecjardipQ  the  possible  eliminaticii  of 
tiiG  twelfth  grade  in  public  school  s,    1   offer  the  foil  owing  LO:v.:r.e;its: 
1.     Ci;rriculuiri  -  Prepai'ation  CoMS";':kMV;tiO!iS.  ,  ■ 

Eliminating  the  tv/elfth  grade  \.'ould  require  drastic  curriculum 
modifications   in  college  prepf.r^Kory  and  vocational   programs. 

A .  Co  1 1  ec)  y  Pr e  pa  i^ a  to  ry 

.     How  to  provide  requirements  necessary  for  entrance  into 
higher  educations  especially  the  uiore  cornpetitive  sciiools. 
Many  representatives  of  higher  educatiofi  indicate  that  maiiy 
students  are  not  prepared  or  ready. to  niake  the  socio-cinotional 
adjustment.  .   ,    . 

B.  Vocational  Education  ...      '  •  ■ 
How  to  provide  adequa.te  vocational  ti\'ii()ing  experiences  for 
students  enderin-i  the  v.'0)ld  of  work,  T.his  would  also  place 
n.ore  young  people  on  the  job  laarket  and  create  n'.ore  uneii'.ploy.ncivi:. 


IT'S  iHi:  ^C/t'S  THAI  COUNT 
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Ma  r  i  c^  ri   1, .    5^  t  a  .1 1  '\ ; :  g  3 


NOKTli  •C/.KOLll'^A  ASSCiClATION    OV   i::];iK;A'i'0:<S 


SIiiTOKT    FOR 


CONTJIUIATJON   OF   THE   TWEi.FTil   GIIADE   PROcrKAM. 


h   Carol  inn   A^^iociation    of   Eclucatoj's   n-ciint.ain: 
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oiTig    tiic    c'!Arr(^nt    rorpii^-eiritrA.. r    •'ot    a  niandi^t.ory    {.■.•: 

Any    effort    to   un6.eriui;ie    the   coinrrtitruorit    of   our 

jds    to   a   strong  kiadar";Xc:rtcr'    tbroiu^h    tv/olfrii   t '■^- 
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ncr::oru.il  (iovc.J. opine) ■  t  and  to  t 
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The  folloving  3'ea!^;onc  undcrr^i  rd 


(j'lr  oov 


lO 


a  s  t: 


kindci-rgarttn  through  tv-cn!.fth  grade  jrjbJ.ic  ^;chooJ.  pr. 


First,  moi  e  North  Ccirolinj  yrun,^.  ]H.'opj.r 


increa'ied  educational  oppor tuartic 
history  of  our  otato.  l^lnjor  effo; 
North  Care^lina  graduation  rate,  c.'t 
which  L-tands  at  approximaLcly  80/^. 
reduce  the  North  Carolina  drop-out 
c  s  t  i  io  ate  d  7  .  o  'I    o  f  ou  r  1  'i  i  \.'  h 


v..     aOi')  ::j.  1 1 1: 

i:h'n'!    e\ar    before    in   t: 
arc   under\vay    l.n    .'inpr; 
i:he   ]:iat  Ja>-i^  J.    . 


■t 
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a  L  I.  vjui.)  L, b 


ool    i-'U]::':). 


e    are    eii,icci   at    an 
\iho    dr.jp    ca.it    dur: 
^ny    single    year    (28,090    ^>tude^ty,     i  979- 80).    A.n:ordi;!g    to 
Dr.    Bryant    hindsey,    Direcfor    of    the   Ncttlonaf   Model    hrepcn 
Prograr,!    in    Caithage,     the    sttite's    trixe    dropoio;.    rates    ■.n;e 
probably    less    than    half 'the    rates    conrronly    r^'ported    ai:d    h, 
been    covitinually    decli  re' la:^ .       'rher.c    f^eini]    heve    r;.ot    oceiirrC' 
by    accident  .       They    are    the    re^aalt    of    diligence    raid    di-d:,ce 
of    the    eduear.or;;    in    r.he    sctioo'Js    and    the    taxpeyers   v;ho    1 
i.n    the    prcgr  ani.s  . 


I  -  ».  ^  v.. 


Sec  on  d  ,  K  o  r  1 1)  C  a  r  o  1  i.  n  r 
effort  to  increase  the  flex 
r>  c Vi ool  en r i  i c u  1  u i ri , 
coopexaitive    arrangefiicntr 


liris    bee. J.   a 

.bi  li  ty    ai\d 

'1 


leader    in    th: 
T. .' ; I.;    d  i V  e.  r  s  i  t  y   o  f 
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Moreover,    at:    a    time   v/lv.]i    ;_'i'^.    stat:c    i.s    increcisi.ng    rhe 
niuiibor    of    vcqurrcd    unrtri    .Cor    !;i:-^^i    school    graduation,    it    \'C^:1 
be    iuipract  ical    to    dr^c'reasc:    t  Vie    amount;    c^i    uir.;e    in   v;hich    tC) 
acquirG'    tlits.;.       Additional,   hi^h    school    credits    aie    boin;^ 
proposed    in    social    stiidiof;,    sei.enc-e,    ro'iC,   i^atheniat  icr- .       Tiie 


re:no\'al    oi    ::u::)]'i>r 


i     i  <  ■ 


.zeii  th    ','rci'jr/   would    leu    ce^'nter    i  o 


tr)t;    couc(iri.;^d    eii-'^rt;-;    nf    prof  c /;  si  r:);-al£    and    the-    )/ey.-;.ral    public 
to   upj;^r.;;di.'    t!ie    a  i:an^b:^  r:dr    and    e^n^ectat  i..),ia    fur   oin'    youth,       Tc' 
su>i,b-'''-    -■•'    on.r    youip;    i^non'o    t.!;a;.    tl;e    t:v.'elffh    jj,radc;    Ik-    oi^t  J.rjiia  L 
belioo    thc:    ande'r;:;in;nid  i.D;^',    ;i  n    thin    nati(>,:i    ti^at    edv^icatiO'i    i ':    t:no 
l^ev    to    acini  evcuien  t:    of    an    i.ndivinnal '  s    fn.lleat    ])ot^;ntial. 


Thir-j,    au   oy^ tinn'ial    twelfth    grade    ■.-■ould    further    eroJe    th' 
fuinbLn[\    '!e\n.'l    of    our    aeiiools    through    a   voluntary    losr;    in    ;;hc 
avc]'£!^e    d.ni  ]  y  liimnber  sni  ].> .       Svicn    ,'>    iosj"    \vii.l    g\iaianiea    tliat    a 
full    array    oi    academic    and    vocatior.ai    p^c^ar'ains   \'l.'ll   not    ot-; 
available    in    the    ]a,xbiLa    cchocils.       Seinjenta   ^vill    b-.;    icircv^d 
to    locii^    elaewi-ere    for    tneir    continued    r>ch.iea  ticju.       'i'\   ^owi-^ 
cou]:t:)es    iii    e»ur    si  ate,       i;he    ec  tab  j.isbrn' nr.    of    eoiuj'-''- r.nejin .!  •'U 
jiind-T    s';hooja    ban    rjr>L    yet    In-'C'n    -iccor^p  J  ieinvi ,       To    n  bi.ee;    a 
further    ancl    uni.n^ccae.:nn/    eeclinc:    in    enroJ  h.'t'Ut    in    li:e    id- 1  "^ 
projpravR   in    (dTo   Nort:h    Carolii^a    punl'Lc    setn'oJa   v/ould    irnnede 
the    full    de^'f,'lo]■)!lle)1t-    of    the    ce'e'ip; clieus  i 'v  c.^    Irirh    Gcn^iolo. 
efn'U'Cial  J  y    :i  n    our    less    affluent    counti.a. 


bou]:th,    v/it;]"i   b^erth   Carcil.inn 


!>' 


t(^ehnolov^y    jobe,     th.'-    a  i.  o  lu.-    cannot    ::;jcri.ric-e    the    f:.eieer 
oppojrtuni  t -1.0;;    foj^    cm'    citizens    by    ciiieln  ishin^^    oui;    (rnerall 
K"]2    educatioi'ial    p}a3;),rain  nor   b)'    denioaniu};,    ti)e   vaiue    of    a   hif^h 
ccbool    dipl'^-.c;..       VbLih    the    m;  t  J  v)n  '  d    L;jK.r.''pJ  oy:rent    rate    ataneinp 
:it    8.8X    in   February,    v/e    in    bort'b    Carolin.r    c^ninoe    reduce    'Our 
efforts    to    p.iovide    thG'    beoL    trai.iiin^',   piniei.bJc    nor    tlioee    yc^an;-;, 
]:)GO]:>le   nov;    trying    to    enter    rhe    job    ranrket,       TeerK'ncra    i.n 
parti.cular   bear    a    dieproyvrti  orate    ahare    of    the   unenployiTient 
burden.       Fc)r    all    tn^'US    16    to    19    in    the    ;  vato,    tlm    uner'iplc;a,.en .: 
rate    in    dune,    193],    \vas    18. 6Z.       For   non -vdiite    teen..,    it   V7as 
30.  9Z.       In    1980,    Gcivernoi-    danicf^    1^.    hunt    proi)Oeed    that 
Noj'th    Carol.Lna    begin    ind;i]>g    ateps    to    enaiire    that    iA'io.    state's 
working   n:£n    and    v;orr;<.ni    ]'ni\'e    the    •skills    necC'Ssary    to   wori^    at    the 
liighiy    skilled,    higii-wage    ji,.'bs    that    a]:e    coiiiing    into    the    state. 
"The    p\Tblic:    bfigl).    sc:hoo'l    i.s    ncU:    only    the    prinary    soui"ce    of   ]\o.\-: 
ontraiits    into    our    labru"    force,"    he    stafd.       "A    higii    school 
diplopia    is    the    first    ess^'Utial    step    tov/aj-d    cievelopiag    the.    skill?^ 
needcu.i    to  work    in   a    bnLgh-":.:ag^     inclustnyh'      bb-''    in    the   public- 
schools    ag7n.'u.       be    arc    worki.ng    to    cichvieve    that    goal. 

The    North    Carolina    Assocniation    (\f:    Fducators    calls    upon 
you    to    re/jcct    tlic    contn'^pt.    of    an    optional    f,  v?elfth    grade    and 
t(j    contiine    full    s-uipx.;)-'- 1    of    the    hinnej"ge  j"i  <-n.    through    tv^elfth  , 

grade    pviijlic-    school    oj  ijgraa)    foi:    tiie    children    of   'dorth   Carolina,.! 

March    12,    19S2 
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I'lu  /  L. :  I      I  C  >      I  1/  M. 


;10    C 


•iff  -V  K  ! 


v).    •  ^C'A     K"'-^'',    fiol  ::i'>! 


1.-'!/  Si  ;'^i    f^V  ■,  :i.i-;r^t 


"■y}  \  :..''.):>> d    ■'I ,  'jy 


R>i  M-.r 


;;;  il;;-'.^.;-;-    f:^  J 


D:f'f.:. 


TO 


LEGISLATIVl  !U;SLARCii  m-i'A\'^.2l\M 


r[:ASJBiL]iY  or  [-^vKIi^g 

THE 


1  am  Rayinond  Sarbough,   Executive  Diroctor  i^f  1T;3  North  C-itoViiia  Asj-oclarion 
of  School   AcliJiinistrators,  an  Assoclrftion  made  up  of  p:-orly  ?,000  oT  tlvj 
admin isfrators  and  supervisors  who  provide:  lGaderi,hip  to  tiio  pu't'lc  schnois 
of  our  state.     VJg  are  weVi   avwi-o  of  the  serious  proL^'k'Viis  of  govis  r.^'i^'^rit  at 
e'^'ery  lovel    in  atiL-inptinq  to  nidint^in  a  iiiv;i"i  lev^l   of  scrvi.:GS   '^u  ftp  prc:-S''x 
economic  cliniate.     Public  school    lo<-;nors  at  this  vory  mon.tTit  arf:   laciric;  s'jb- 
stantial   reductions  in  foderal   fuiiding  and  a  discouraoi iig  fui^ocast  froin  the 
state  and  local   levels.     At  th-^  saiiie  tiniO;   they  are  suiwgglino  \;ith  resource^ 
which  have  not  nearly  kept  pac^^;  witii  tiio  rate  of   iiiflation  and  tlioy  are 
deal i no  V;fith  a  public  v/hose  expectations  are  for  contiiiuod  improve-iO;!! 
quality  of  education. 


in  tiio 


School  adn"iinistratc»r3  recognize  the  need  to  oet  the  iiiost  valoe  possible  for 
every  tax  dollar  and  realize  that  in  the  present  economic  situation  some 
belt-tightening  and  conservation  measures  are  essential.  We  believe,  however, 
that  making  the  twelfth  grade  optional  is  an  idea  whose  time  lias  not  come. 
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It  is  true  tiifrt  'uiGrc?  arc  studcnLs  v/ho  co:nplei^>  th^ir  (/r^vTy-it'ion  rcqin  rcmetvLs 
before  entfci'irin  yrddr  1?.  Sorn^:  of  those  '. h'jdr  ntj  msy  v-'-h  l:o  take  ^,rJ\lCz<:-i'i>  i}.t 
the  coifwiiurii ty  collojc-  ov  teciirri:;fri    institiiU:  Lnd  oLhcr:  i!i::y  \;i'5!)  to  pimvo  on  to 


the  liniversity  luvel.      For  M;:ift,   thece  opl''r:i'iS  't-^y  v.'cri    i).:;  h'igh'iy  d'-sireoble 


and  tho  opp' rtunify  for'   c.:;(-iTi  to  do  so  o;.iOh''.  to  be?  civa'iUd.'lr;   ond  j_s   "in  nony 
school   s*.'!^!!;:.'!'.  ill  tho  stdto. 


At 


gradua'cion  rfC;uir£i'::oritr  nre  bcinc  incr-eased  :.  I    both  st-,':o  f-nd  lrcc:l    levcels, 


iiiOst  younq  pooi^lc  r.oed   i 


their  recRiiv^&d  coiirsttL., 


Lv;ei  I 


SOii 


iioed  n:oro   -■-  to  co;:!pletG 


'i\^  addition,   'iifjh  s 


iiCj'O 


io   the  tod  of  fo. 


GoucciCi 0.";  fn,-  iiianj'  stuotTits  \\\\o 


are  cjoing  dii'vctly  into  t.he  labor  i.'i:::rkot.     A'lOi;;'  v'itji  \:\:\rx\u:;^  grcdiiti^:  ion  re- 
quiror,'cints J   thoy  neced  to  dovelop  so-:o  salaplo  s-'ilis  io  •-■c-fioPoViy  ooientfid 
progr^nis. 

The  sdded  3'ear  of  n:3ti'rit:y  ir^  a'iso  very  iiriportont  for  n.o>  ■:,  young  po''>p'lo. 
ILxpsrierjcod  sohool   adiiiinis(:ratov^o  will   tell  yow^   r;ca;^ly  iM5!ii;;;0usly ,   that 
junior  boys  and  girls  boccpie  youny  adults  dii.-iiio  th:;t  sonior  yoar. 

We  fear  that  a  dccisioo  to  moke  tho  twelfth  gvndo  opti'Ouil   v;oiild  bo  socoi  as  a 
stotoiTient  that  it  is  p.oI  roally  nocossoi'y  oi'  iirportont  by  that  substantial 
majority  of   stodei'its  ror'  vhoii)  it  'iS  uruciaViy    iii;portaiit. 

In  sumnaryj  opportunities  should  bo  pvovided  for  the  few  whose  abilities,  goals, 
end  maturity  make  them  rvddy  to  move  afc  an  accelerated  rate  Put  for  most,  coin- 
pletiori  of  oraduaMon  roquirftiionts,  devploo;"ont  of  salable  slill?  and  consuinor 
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competence,  and  acliicA'c^.ient  of  the  social  skilU.  and  iiiaturity  which  a  young 
cJdult  needs  --  these  things  are  a  i)ig  order  even  with  q  twelfth  qrade.  The 
State  of  Ibrth  Carol  ii^a  should  not  encouraoe  young  f^eoplc  to  shortcut  it. 


Raymand  L.   S^^  briu:M 
[:xeoL!t'ive  Di rec^ior 
1^0 r til  Ca ro  1  i  na  As soc  i  a  t i  o n 
of  Sc hool   Adnri  n i s tra tors 
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Genu    Caijsby,     ICjr^j^cul..  i  v-j    D:' rector 


:ho].f   of    the    Morl-h    Carolina    School    Bo.:i-ds 
;j.aT:iu;:i,    i    woi^ld     iik(?    to    CrKte/id    My    ai:>preci 


t--.on 


?  or    t;'~L^   oyj-ortun  t  cy    to   sn- 
•/ery    i:v:pox' tanc    is/^ue. 


■o  u  r 


"C  i  o  I) 


I. 


ra-ccd    in   Mo  ^;    890    are 


The    roa:;ior);;    tor    this    s^rvKly 
si(j.n.i  li  cant    aricl    dc-:;::orvt^    slnc-irc    cons.idor  at  ion. 
'lov:ovor,     for    tno    toll  owing    reasons    tho    N.     C.     Sclicol 
Bc^a..  do    Aosoc.Laticn   n^ust    Euopott    retention   o^    t!ie 
y  r  ad  i.;    a  s    > 


1  y' i-h    c/r-w-o.    ;- .::    r.    r  cc.  u  1  r  OTno  n  I    tor    graduation    trom. 


o 


.,-,v,  • 


'I  c    ochool :  ':■„■■'■ 

-  Sinco    the    N,    C.     law   only    requires    that    a        . 
persc^n    attend  .sohool    botwccn    tho    age-s    of 
seven  "and    s.i -.Oueen    yeaiis,    t'.ioi'e    are   present ty 
a    numbc;r    of    teenagers   \^]\io   dro^'   ovit    at    age    16 

.  utip'-epared    tor    the    coi.;pIex    world    in  vhich    we 
live,       The.';e    youngs  to  i  .-j  ,     alrnoot   V7i  thout 
e>:ccption,    do    themselves    and    soci.ety    a 
disservice   )'.•'/    becoming    a    dropc>u.t.       Th.is    is 
clearly    stated    ixi   the    Legiolc'tive    Peeearch 
Commission   P^jblio    School    Dro::out    3tud'\'- 
To   raake    12th    grade    opriojjal    v;ou.ld    only    encourage 
another    qro\jp   of    your    people    to    lea.ve    secondary 
school    earliei^,    still    iii^niatuLe    and    most    unprepared 
tor    either    the    labor    inaxkot    or    the    schools   of 
highor    educaii '^n . 

-  T'hc    uneinployi.v.at   rate    in    North    Carolina    as    well 
as    the    united    G tares    is    clearly    a    serious 
problem    and    promi ces    to    get    worse.       Putting    more 
youngsters    iJi    the    ;}ob  niaiket    will    only    increase 
the    nuiaber    ot    ijnem:.'iov  ed .       Statistics    show   that 
til?;    rr  te    oi    uae-r 
a.nd    t l"',e    ear  J  ■.     .'''0  *  s  . 


.:.'y;;.ent    is    higi'iest    ainor^g    teei^s 


Al  BFRT  COA'I  rS  LOC.'^^.  GOVCRNMr.NT  Ct"NTFK 
?1,S  N.  DAWSON  STRF.r.T      •       P.O.  BO.X  nib      ®      KAI  UGH.  NORTH  CAiCOLlNA  27b02      *      TLl.FPriONR  919/3.'i2-V0?4 
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-  Probably,    raost   siyriif icantly ^     the   banj.c 
i^equixcmeats    for    beiny   prftp.:irc-fl    to    3.ive    in 
today's    society   arc    increasiiKj ,    not   docreasing. 

■  Sorao   GxaiTiples    arc   the    iricreasc   in   the   amount 

;,..::.     oi'    technical    equipment   everywhere  ve   go--our 
.. "  hemes,    businesr;c3,    scr.oolG,    etc.       Also,    lau'c 

:.     ,.     governing    society    ar.d    its    people   are   becoir.infj 
more    complex  and    are   affecting   an   increa^incj 
number  of   areas   ol  our    ]ives.       Additionally,    the 
.    ■    "red    tape"    and   v^aporwoij;   required    to   maintain 
a  relatively   rjiraplG    life    stylt    is    almost 
prohibitive.-.       All   of    tiii^i    i:-:   ;p.t-ant    tc    say 
that   tho    amount  ol    educe.ticn   r.ecessary    to    liv?; 
in  our    society    is    increasing,    not  decreasing. 

This    is    not    to    say    that  v/o  b'^lieve    tliat    the    12t)i   yr^ar 
cannot   be   in\provcd.       As   most   of  you   are   aware   the 
Advanced    Pl'i.cei?>cnt   Program   i?    a   good   one    and   growing. 
We  do   have    some    exaro.oles   of    excellent   cooperatJor    between 
public    schools    and    coTriiiuini t y    colleges    and    technical 
institutes   that  give  moie  uieaning   and  purpose   to   the 
12th  year    for   a  number  of   students. 

It   is    entirely   possible    that  ir.uch  more    could    be   done. 

-  It  may    be    that   t):e   nuiabcr    of    course   credits 
for   graduation   shoul(i    be    increased.  j 

■  ( 

.  -  Surely  the  coordinution  of  program  in  secondary  | 

;;,:'.  schools  and  institutions  o  ?.'  higher  education  could  I 

.    ;  ■  ■  be  better.   Efforts  in  this  area  are  needed  at  j 

ail  levels.   Tlie  potential  of  siiared  uses  of      • 

facilities,  equipment  and  p..rsorinel  is  just  , 

to  great  not  to  seek  every  v.ay  pos&rble  to  | 

maximize  that  potential.  j 

I 

While   we   urge    the   retention  of    the    12th   grade,    we  j 

welcome    any  offi:)rts    to   impro\70    iu3   quality    iuid.   pledge  j 

ourselves   to  woxk   to   tiiat  end. 


GC:lc 
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Th^mk  you  iVc.    Chairr-T  n  j    Morioi-ab]  f^   Mernbjjrs    .-sf  ^^Xv-   Co'-fnit+ec  > 

Thaif/-:   you  for  i;ivi..'n   rae   t'o.e   coportuiJ.  1;y  tc    appe-.u-   hr.-foi-p    you  l<;d.?y.   - 
X  v;ish   to  state   rh?t   I    '-in  officialiy  j"cpr'.-K(":r)'".i  np^   the   N.(:.    t  rincipal  / 
ASvHistant   Principal?-.   /vsr-.-rH'i  ;ii;:i  or;   and    u''iofi'.i  c  i  a  1  ly   I    au   speaking   for  ni:it;y 
other  porcrits,    le^clu  rr;   and  5U;d';/.l.s   acro5.,;;   /yrvrth   CaroTini;.       .1  c   say  Lhiit 
w<;   are  couocriied   abou:.    Ojis    sti.idy   of  doi?^;j    aw.-^y   with    Lr:c    ;?'-li   gr-adv    ';!:) 
Lhe   tiii^h   schoojs    :?  n   N-Co   V^uld   bt    ;:t;i   vinderst.,i.:.;;'-;;ent .      ','v    ^ir  e   nr;;,   ,iust.   con- 
cerned,  v;v'   ?ire  ciecpAy   <p^icved  r:i.r!u   rn -vappoi  ntcu   tha't    th';i    irie:::   }^as    u^'sn 
been  propost-d.       in   xh'j.:-  ye^^?'•   of   l^.-i'^;    in    ii;-;:;    vhe   !:h)s^    ooivfile-L  society 
ever  knov.  >    ro   nisp;    i-i    t:!iis    iJ^iT^t;    of   iv;fo:'n;a^.J.np   ['.XPLOGl  (K'^ ;    1  o'pi  :■  I  atorc    and 
euucators   r.ra!^t   re;;;]iz<-;    the   NEriD   for   a-^i  exv^^n^ion  of  the   cvivicuiu;:.   t:hat    is 
(liandalory  fo-;'   a   i^ocd   Ijigh   school   eduoatiovi,      yhe   appeal    ;::;OuJd   be   for  n;ore 
n'.>b    loss    intenGiv^   t:raining    in   tNe   pi^blTO    Errv-ol;; . 

Statistics   ocri'p:!  J cd   by   the   i;c;~-:-urch  DiviLicn   of   th^   Sl-.i.e   uepni'traevrl 
of  Public    Instruction    to   pur   before    :;;tudoi-it5    j :;    tJ-s   nexL   f':;/  \e-i}'/:    is 
predicting   z-.ci  outDur;:;t    ia   cd'^CAtic.ri-'Cx.    ii;f  or-;/;a'.:  en.      The   .incrc:,-\sc    in   krov-1- 
edge  pi^evioiisly  i:ai;   doubled   every    10  years.      ivow     it    is  predicted   that    it 
Kill    have   aiultipiicd   four   tim^is   by    the  year   2000.      By   19.)(),    it   ir;   "rccicted 
tI;ex-<^  wiU    be   700,000   new  jobs    in   NorLli   Car^uiiia    r^c.;;'pr:  /  irg  nr^ii.ter}-   of   '(.he 
3   R's   pA1'^=;    computer   1  i.tcr-acy   and   \is\\Hi    Jitei'-^cy.       if   a    c-.r^;i!cr)l    otv;diod 
chemi'-try  f:oi'-   lo   horrs   each   day   2-jr   1   year,    be  wouJd  be   i:.iofijr:d   100   yerrro    in 
the  nev  technology.      Tbe   d<-:n;and  Kill    be   ;;;re.::,' ■i-r   aacJ   qvoa'os'   for  coraTTiunicrtioji 
sliills,    for  problem   sc/lvino   skills,    tbat    recirirc    ',   bi!;h''r-   ievc:-    of    cbirj^irig, 
maturity,    and   k?io\-;iedge   i'or   the    :^UAdcnt    to  b;.:    "fnr;•:■tlt^Ti- Jily    literate''.      More 
INTENSIVE    time  vrill    be   needed    in    ifh.e   c  l,?.rsro'..>r:;5    of   oar   j'^viblic    fjchools.    ibjtiier 
than  eiiniiiiating  foe    12th   grade,    porliaps   the   ontbu.s  i.a.'t'.ti.L;    odaoator.-,   should 
be  conKidei-ing   adding   t/ie    13th   j-raoc.      b'e  do-. 't    need    lo   "cripple"   c'r.ildi'on. 
V/e  don't  need   to   go  bcickv/ard,      Vve   mast   move   f  orv.'ar'i .  ,.; 

I   arn  av;are   of  every  reason   oeing  givci'i   for  cioinei   i'vay  •..•ii:h  five    12f;h 
grade  but   the  truiin  one   is   that  of  finai-icct.      Xcw,    I   mu'-t   ar.k  V.'tP/?     V-:biy   the 
12th  grade   in  the   public    school.--.?      Aren't   t'lerc   other  placo^    io   cut.?      Lot  me 
suggest,      instead   of  doing  avray  wiih   tbe    1210   grade,    60   c.-,.'y  v/ith    Ihy   senior 
year  of  collcg-c,    or  do   away   wi tii  p^radvurle   schrol   at    the    i^niversity   of  K.C, 
N.C.    State,    or  rsny  of  the   fine   eoiloges   iind   eniverf.it]  o.s    that   v/o   have   in  N.C. 
Take   a  year  otf  our   oor';i', unity   col  ief'os    ai.d    ceobni  cal    i  n:c;  ■  ituLcs ,      V.^hy   is    it 
that  our  high  school,?   are    to   be   .sini:;ied   out    ,\nd    17   a;:d   I'o  year  old   be  oer'cil- 
ized  any  more   than   liny   other   in;iti  tution? 


v^ 
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Here  are  a  fev;  reasons  v«hy  v/e  ar.  principals  across  the  5-, tatc  and  rriany 
ethers  feel  that  the  12i.iii  [<rade  should  rol  be  deleted  but  should  be  kept  in 
the  present  educational  structure  of  the  pu]^3ic  schools  in  N.C. 

1.  Maturity  is  the  most  iniportant  factor.   We  the  people  of  Noi'th 
Carolina,  who  are  entrusted  with  our  most  precious  resourco  (our  children)   . 
would  be  putting  16  and^l7  year  old  yount^  people  into  society  without  the 
the  maturity  to  deal  v;ith  Kooiologicrsl\  psychological  and  edvioational 
expectations.   We  do  not  need  to '.send  students  to  college  at  the  age  of  16 
or  17  yeers  old.  W^l^t  and  1  cniphasi:<e.  rnoyt  c-f   tht;,se  studcntn  cannot  cope 
with  college  life  at  the  age  of  16  and  1/ ,      They  are  too  iirjiiature.  We  do 
not  need  to  Siiivi  students  out  into  the  worJci.ni^  w-orld  at'  this  age  lookinp 

for  career  opnoj  tunities.   I'hey  arc  not  mat^ire  enoi^gh  to  handle  most  of  these 
jobr. ,  especially  :Hnne  of  the  wore  skilled  ar^as  and  especially  some  of  the 
more  dangerous  jobs.   In  addition  to  U.is,  v.'hat  hr-spj-^ens  to  thei^e  studtnts 
with  the  job  market  as  tigiU.  as  it  is  now?  V.'hat  happcpo  to  the  chj  Idren 
who  are  16  and  17  years  old  who  have  finished  hiyn  school ^  but  there  arc  not 
jobs  available  for  them?   V«hat  are  they  j.oing  to  do? 

2.  To  do  a;^Hy   with  the  i2th  grade,  will  maKW   tlimiiiating  the  students 
who  are  the  I'ole  models  for  our  fresh;. .en,  sophcnior-es ,  ar.d  jutiiors.   The 
seniors  set  the  "tone*'  of  a  school.   They  are  our  best  leaderr;.   Tiicy  ro-ed 
this  year  to  demonstrate  tin"  s  leadersliip, 

3.  Another  reason  is  the  high  school  diploma  would  he  devalued  and 
down  graded.   Students  would  not  have  received  training,  in.  tlie  most  iiiiportant 
year  of  school;  therefore,  it  would  inai;e  it  i.-nposaible  for  North  Carolina 
students  to  conipete  in  college  or  tlie  v-ork  force  wiili  other  studer:t3  in  the 
nation  because  ALL  other  states  huve   12  years  of  public  school  training. 

4.  The  broad  curriculum  which  we  liovv  have  v/ould  be  shrunk  into  a 
curriculvun  of  11  years  of  forit.al  trainin,'":  instead  c-.f  l?..      There  would  be 
fev/er  advanced  courses  and  elective  courses  that "  arc  advantageous  to  our 
BEST  students.   Students  welcome  t'nc   opportunity  to  g(Jt  into  college  prcj)»ra-' 
tory  courses  and  develop  inor-c  s ki  1  Is  and  broaden  iiieir  porspevtives  before  .  .'. 
diving  into  coilere  or  full-tirue  ernplo\'j;ient.  .•  -• 

5.  If  the  12th  grade-  is  eliminated,  it  would  drastically  hinder  the'  .;■■,'..< 
entire  transportation  system  (school  buses)  as  we  know  it  today.   V.'e  have    .-._ 
just  undergone  public  and  legislative  scrutiny  of  bus  drivers  throup,hoat   :.  •'. 
the  state  with  the  explicit  purpose  of  ger/cmo  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
students  operating  our  buses.   This  v/ill  automatically'  put  younger  and  novo 
inexperienced-  drivers  at  the  helm  of  these  buses. 
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6.   /.aother  iialdJlty  is  our  athletic  p)H;ox"arr.5j .   Can  5'ou  iinaj^jne  v.hat 
V70uld  happen  to  the  athletic  pro..;rarr;s  of  high  schools  across  this  stote? 
It  would  lessen  the  chr^uce  of  athi ctcr-  to  co::,i;ete  favorably  for  scholarships 
due  to  3  yoft.rs  of  opportunity  to  participate  on  a  secondary  level  coujpared  to 
other  athletes  v,'i1;h  an  additional  year  of  high  school  experience. 

-:  7.   Our  entire  vocational  nrograsn,  as  \:e.   know  it  today,  woald  be 
haiapered.   It  costs  more  "to  fund  a  student  to  go  into  the  cechnical  ir'stitutc 
or  technical  collegf;  for  ohe  vftar  in  this  stato  than  it  does  to  fu:'id  a 
student  going  to  one  yenr   of  hig'j  school.   It  cost  $20, COO  for   one  p-orson  to 
be  incarct-rated  in  our  penal  ins  Ixlutiori  for  one  year  as  (roporsed  to  appro.-'ti- 
«iateiy  $2,-000  per  year  to  keep  a  student  in  public  school  to  .jive  hi:ri  a 
better  ed'ication,  and  to  try  to  r:.yke  him  a  better  self-r.upporting  and  contrib- 
uting citii'.en. 

8.   One  of  the  ccpplairtts  we  liear  throughout  this  ^jtotc  is  that  the 
industry  and  the  "v;crkincj  vvorid"  are  requirin;/  better  lya-stex-y  of  re;-, ding, 
Kriting,  and  math  ski'ils.   Well,  this  takes  away  a  co:iiplet;;  year  of  readir.g, 
'writing,  nsth,  science,  bauo ,  art»  and  choras  j)lus  the  voc;v;.i.onal  courses 
that  a  student  would  have  an  opportunity  to  tuko.      jNov,'  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  could  go   on  and  on,  hovvever  I  have  given  you.  eight  reasons  v-jhy  vvc  think 
that  it  is  iTiOSt  i^npoi-tant  that  vic   keep  the  l?th  year  of  o^re  public  school 
intact. 
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'YOUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE" 

October  26,  1982 


Sarah  Fuerst,  Counsel  to  the  Committee 
Legislative  Research  Commission 
State  Legislative  Building 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 

Dear  Sarah: 

Thank  you  for  your  memo  about  the  12th  grade  optional  committee 
meeting. 

I  regret  that  NCSBA  will  not  be  represented  because  Gene  Causby, 
Ed  Dunlap  and  I  have  previous  committments  we  must  keep. 

However,   in  response  to  your  invitation  to  make  suggestions  as 
to  how  12th  grade  can  be  improved,  how   it   has  been  improved  and  how 
it   can   be   further   improved;   let  me  share   the   following. 

1.  There  are  in   this  state  many   exemplary  programs  related   to 

the  improvement  of  12th  grade.  We  urge  the  committee  to 
examine  them  and  encourage  sharing  and  expansion  of  these 
programs. 

2.  Our  society   is  changing   at   a  phenomenal  speed   and   at   the 
same   time,   the  requirements  necessary  to   function 
effectively   are   increasing.      VJe  feel  that   many   of  these 
requirements   must   be   fulfilled   in    the   public   schools,   many 

in   the   12th   grade.      We   urge   the  Committee   to  recommend   that 
legislative  support  be  given   to  requests   that  will  improve 
the   12th  grade  curriculum   and  the  quality   of  personnel 
delivering   the   curriculum.      This   in   turn   will  not  only   make 
the   time   in   the  12th  grade  more  useful  but  make   it   more 
attractive   to  students  who  may  otherwise  drop  out. 

3.  We  urge   the  committee   to   involve  the  state  board  of 

education   in   the  process   of  determining  what   improvements 
ought   to  be  made   in    the   12th  grade.      Then   a  careful 
assessment  of  who  ought   to  make   which  decisions  should  be 
made.      Local  boards  should  be  allowed   as  much  flexibility  as 
possible. 


CONSULTANT 

Robert  Phay 
Chapel  H;I1 


215  N.  DAWSON  STREET 


ALBERT  COAXES  L  OCAL  GOVERNMENT  CENTER 
PC,  BOX  2476      •       RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27602 
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4.  We  are  aware  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  undergoing 

a  comprehensive  study  of  curriculum  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. Encompased  in  this  study   are  recommendations  that  the 
number  of  credit  units  for  graduation  increase.     To  our  know- 
ledge, very  few  iocai  boards  oppose  this  idea:  as  a  matter 
of  fact  at  least  50  systems  across  the  state  already  require 
more  than  18  units  and  one  unit  requires  as  many  as  22  units 
of  credit  to  graduate.     There  is  a  broad  sentiment  for  allow- 
ing the  local  boards  to  decide  what  areas  of  the  curriculum 
units  would   increase. 

Before  it  is  automatically  assumed  that  additional  personnel 
would  be  required,  we  request  that  a  close  look  be  given  to 
the  systems  that  already  have  more  than  18  units  requirement 
to  see  what  their  experience  has  been. 

5.  Opportunities  for  Advanced  Placement  into  our  universities 

are  increasing.     This  involves  a  strong  cooperative  effort 
between   high  schools   and  universities.     Advanced  Placement 
allows  a  12th  grade  student  to  obtain  certain  college  cre^ 
dits  prior  to  entering  college  therefore  giying  them  a  head 
start  in  college.     We  request  that  the  committee  urge  expan- 
/  sion  of  the  Advanced  Placement  programs  throughout  the  state 

Local  boards  of  education  are  keenly  aware  that  we  need  to  be  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  changes  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  an  ever  increas- 
ingly complex  society.     We  will  stay  alert  to  reasonable  demands  and 
suggestions  made  in  order  tq  improve  12th  grade. 

Sincerely, 


Gene  Causby 


Jan  Holem 
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Presentation  by 

Loretta  M.  Martin 

President 

North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators 

RETAINING  THE  TWELFTH  GRADE 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Legislative  Research  Committee.  I  am  Loretta 
Martin  representing  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  ideas  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  twelfth 
grade. 

Your  preliminary  decision  to  continue  the  twelfth  grade  while  reassessing 
and  evaluating  it  is,  I  believe,  a  sound  one.  I  say  this  because  a  June,  1981, 
report  from  the  State  Board  of  Education's  Controller's  Office  showed  that 
twelfth  graders  in  104  high  schools  in  31  of  North  Carolina's  143  school 
systems  were  carrying  for  credit  an  average  of  five  courses  each.'  Of  the 
28,447  twelfth  graders  sampled,  5,179  were  enrolled  in  work-study. 

Last  year  61  percent  of  our  70,168  graduates  enrolled  in  two  or  four. year 
institutions  of  higher  learning  while  39  percent  went  directly  to  work  or 
military  service.  The  comprehensive  high  school  is  doing  a  better  job  today 
than  ever  before  in  meeting  the  needs  of  students  in  preparing  them  for  further 
study  or  for  immediate  employment  in  the  job  market,  and  I  believe  these 
statistics  bear  that  fact. 

It  would  stand  to  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  rapid  explosion  of^ 
technology  in  our  world  today  would  require  more,  not  less,  education  for  our 
high  school  students.  While  we  are  graduating  potential  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians  of  the  quality  our  country  needs,  we  aren't  graduating  enough. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  more  education  and  not  less  was  needed,  the  time 
is  now.       ,   ^ 

Japanese  high  school  students  take  six  years  of  science  and  math,  one  year 
of  calculus,  and  six  years  of  English.  The  Japanese  educate  twice  as  many 
engineers  as  we  do  with  half  our  total  population.  In  the  U.  S.,  only  half 
of  all  high  school  graduates  take  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  math  or  science. 
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Graudates  of  North  Carolina  high  schools  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years 
will  need  not  only  good  basic  skills  that  are  adaptable  to  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  but  also  more  specialized  skills  in  order  to  meet  entry  job  requirements. 
Knowledge  of  computer  programming  and  operation  is  now  a  specialized  skill  and 
will  probably  be  viewed  as  a  basic  skill  requirement  in  the  next  few  years. 

Over  the  past  several  years  an  increased  emphasis  on  vocational  education 
has  made  possible  the  school's  ability  to  meet  more  individual  student  needs 
than  ever  before.  And  more  recently  the  extended  day  programs  have  further 
decreased  school  drop  outs.  But  the  drop  out  rate  is  still  too  high.  If  only 
one  student  drops  out,  that  is  one  human  resource  not  adequately  prepared  for 
a  rapidly  changing  world. 

The  public  high  schools  of  North  Carolina  must  provide  better  curricula 
offerings  and  materials  for  the  students  of  the  1980's.  This  will  be  more  likely 
to  occur  if  our  high  school  faculties  are  large  enough  to  offer  a  diversified 
curriculum  based  on  student  and  community  needs.  High  schools  with  400  or  less 
students  simply  cannot  do  this.  Consolidation  of  smaller  schools  in  close  geographic 
proximity  must  be  considered. 

Emphasis  on  work-study  programs  must  not  be  lessened.  There  is  a  real 
need  for  businesses  in  the  community  to  take  an  interest  in  the  quality  of  the 
school  system.  In  too  many  areas  the  partnership  between  the  school  system 
and  business  community  has  yet  to  take  place.  Students  in  work-study  programs 
can  develop  marketable  skills  for  the  specialized  jobs  created  by  our  rapidly 
expanding  technology. 

I  would  like  to  see  local  school  systems  encouraged  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  SDPI  to  renew  and/or  initiate  plans  for  more  and  better  working 
relationships  with  the  business  community. 

Just  as  high  schools  benefit  from  the  support  of  the  business  community, 
they  also  benefit  from  parental  support  for  and  commitment  to  additional  study. 
Parents  who  expect  and  demand  of  their  children  in  academic  performance,  help 
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to  inspire  their  children  to  excel!  and  they  contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  twelfth  grade  and  all  grades  leading  up  to  that  point.  Local  school 
systems  must  not  leave  this  to  chance  but  rather  they  should  begin  immediately 
to  develop  proposals  for  working  with  parents.  When  learning  is  a  top  priority 
with  parents,  it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  top  priority  with  their  children. 

I  would  like  to  pretend  that  we  could  further  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  twelfth  grade  without  money.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  This  expanding 
technology  that  is  changing  our  world  and  that  of  our  students  so  rapidly  is 
full  of  new  gadgets,  equipment,  and  machinery. 

If  my  students  are  to  learn  word  processing  methods,  they  need  the  equipment 
on  which  to  practice.  To  learn  just  the  basics,  an  electronic  typewriter  is 
a  minimum.  It's  cost  if  $4,000.  Multiply  that  times  650  high  schools  around 
the  state.  And  in  the  business  department  of  my  high  school  are  manual  typewriters. 
That  is  comparable  to  teaching  a  student  to  drive  a  car  by  using  a  horse  and 
buggy.  My  high  school  has  a  System  32  Computer  that  cost  $30,000.  Most  high 
schools  don't  have  a  System  32.  Every  high  school  doesn't  have  to  have  a  System 
32,  but  every  high  school  should  have  data  processing  equipment  of  some  type. 

Students  live  in  a  real  world  with  real  technological  advances,  their  schools 
should  and  must  resemble  the  real  world.  If  not,  we  have  shortchanged  them. 
I  applaud  you  for  your  decision  to  recommend  keeping  the  twelfth  grade.  We 
need  further  enhancement  of  the  educational  opportunities  available,  not  a  lessening, 

May  I  express  to  you  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these 
recommendations  with  you. 
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According  to  my  understanding,  this  study  is  to  be  concerned 
with  the  role  of  tiie  twelfth  grade  in  today's  ediicational  Gyste;ri 
in  North  Carolina.   I  want  it  understood  at  the  very  beginning 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to- the  twelfth  grade  or  am  I  fostering 
the  el3-ir.ination  of  tl:e  twelfth  grade  in  our  public  schools.   I 
do  think  that  the  twelfth  grade  has   not  been  v/isely  used  in  many 
school  districts.   A  number  of  people  in  my  district  have  questioned 
the  purpose  of  the  twelfth  grade. 

For  a  majority  of  students  in  niany  schools  the  twelfth  grade 
is  not  a  year  devoted  to  study  and  mastery  of  a  good  secondary 
education.   Rather  it  is  a  year  for  v/age  earning  or' for  playing 
and  socializing.   Naturally  in  such  a  situation  students  lose 
t'neir  good  s"t\idy  habits  and  cease  to  concentre te  on  their  educa- 
tiona]  opportunities  end  goals. 

In  some  counties  the.  twelfth  grade  is  used  as  a  work  pool 
by  iiidustry.   In  my  opinion  an  educational  institution  on  the 
secondary  level  should  not  become  an  employment  agency. 

V/ich  finances  becoming  as  tight  as  all  predictions  indicate 
and  with  our  state  facing  restraints,  in  enacting  a  budget  for  the 
next  bienniura,  v/e  must  be  prudent  with  expenditures  in  our  educa- 
tional efforts.  . 

Attendance  has  becom.e  a  major  problem  in  many  senior  high 
schools.   Poor  attendance  on  a  student's  part  indicates  that  he 
is  no  longer  in  earnest  about  his  school  work.   Other  phases  of 
life  have  becomiO  more  important  to  him.   By  age  eighteen  certain 
types  of  students  are  tired  of  going  to  school.   They  are  ready 
to  close  their  books  and  move  into  other  areas. 

In  looking  at  the  twelfth  grade  situeition,  it  is  almost 
im.possible  to  ignoire  or  om.it  curriculumi  and  I  apologize  for  some 
remarks  I  may  make  jregarding  c\irriculum.   It  appears  in  m.any 
school  districts  that  a  student  can  reach  his  senior  year  needing 
only  one  subject  required  for  his  graduation  --  namely  Senior 
E  n  Cj  1  i  s  h  o }.-  E  n  g  1  i  s  }i  I  \' . 
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Just  this  wee]',  ii-j  my  little  hornetov;n  restaurant  a  v/aitress 
asked  me,  "Is  Korth  Carolina  going  to  do  av/ay  with  the  tv/elfth 
grade?"   I  tried  to  explain  to  lier  the  role  of  this  study  com- 
mission. 

"I'm  interested,"  she  said,  "for  I  have  a  son  who  is  in 
the  twelfth  grade.   He  leavefi  school  after  fourth  period  to  hold 
down  a  full  time  job.   He  is  also  paying  for  a  car." 

I  inquired,  "how  many  subjects  is  he  taking  this  year?" 

"English  IV  and  three  hours  of  auto  mechanics,"  she 
ansv/ered . 

"Does  he  intend  to  be  an  auto  mechanic"?  I  questioned . 

"Oh,  Noi"  was  her  quick  reply.   "My  son  plans  to  go  to 
college. " 

This  case  typifies  many  similar  situations  found  throughout 
our  schools.   Whether  such  a  situation  be  good  or  v/hether  it  be 
bad,  we  have  to  adm.it  that  such  cases  are  v/idespread. 

Almost  every  college  and  university  today  is  v.'asting  students' 
time  with  remedial  programs  at  the  freshman  level.   Why  couldn't 
remedial  classes  be  incorporated  at  the  twelfth  grade  level  saving 
precious  time  on  the  students  part  and  m.oney  on  the  state's  part? 

The  bright  students  after  meeting  certain  rather  rigid 
requirements  can  no\\^  enroll  in  our  comjnunity  colleges  as  early  as 
age  sixteen.  An  arrangement  such  as  this  v/ill  create  a  "bone 
of  contention"  because  of  monies  involved  in  FTEs.  Such  a  policy 
or  plan  could  be  construed  as  "double  dipping,"  However,  I  feel 
the  idea  is  excelJ.ent,  if  the  high  schools  and  community  colleges 
can  agjree  as  to  which  institutions  receive   the  funds, 

Louisiana  State  University's  reading  level  for  her  freshman 
classes  is  sixth  grades.   Perhaps  we  should  question  the  reading 
levels  of  freshman  classes  in  our  own. state  university  system. 
In  this  great  land  of  opportunity  are  we  truly  educating  our  young 
people?   Why  are  autojaobile  irianuals  written  at  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grade  levels?   And  why  is  it  necessary  that  the  jDublic 
schools  of  North  Carolina  have  mandatory  competency  tests?   V7e 
must  strengtlien  our  secondary  educational  program  and  it  behooves 
us  to  loolc  at  tlie  tv.'clfth  grade. 
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According  to  my  understariding,  it  v/as  during  the  1942-43 
school  year  that  the  state  first  alloted  teachers  to  those 
school  administrative  units  which  made  a  special  request  for 
"an  extension  of  the  public  school  term  to  embrace  twelve 
grades."   However,  there  was  no  statutory  requirc-i-pent  that 
tv/elve  grades  be  included.   It  was  in  the  19  55  Session  Laws 
(Chapter  1372)  that  the  statutory  requirement  first  appeared  -- 
"The  school  system. of  each  county  and  city  administrative  unit 
shall  consist  of  tv/elve  years  of  study  or  grades." 

From  all  the  information  I  can  find,  the  reason  for  the 
tv/elfth  grade  was  to  place  an  extra  grade  betv/een  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.   In  other  v/ords  to  divide  seventh  grade 
subject  material  into  two  years  of  study  instead  of  one,  thus 
strengthening  basic  skills  of  all  students  and  particularly 
those  of  the  potential  drop-out  v;ho  could  leave  school  at  age 
fourteen,  the  compulsory   school  age  at  that  time.   7i^s  v/e  know 
the  compulsory  school  age  v;as  later  extended  to  age  sixteen. 
The  level  of  subjects  taught  in  the  higli  school  v/as  not  raised, 
and  the  number  of  units  required  for  graduation  was  not  increased. 
Thus  a  student  taking  a  normal  load  of  subjects  today  can  arrive 
at  his  senior  year  with  only  one  required  subject  left  -  English 
IV.   And  here  is  where  our  problem  started. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  about  some  of  the  many  new  educa- 
cational  programs  .initiated  since  the  establishment  of  the 
twelfth  grade.   For  example: 

The  19  57  Gei:!eral  Assembly  establislicd  a  system  of  community 
colleges.   Also,  in  19  57  a  system  of  industrial  centers  v/as 
established  under  the  State  Board  of  Education.   In  1963  the  tv/o 
systems  were  consolidated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  into 
the  Department  of  CoiVumunity  Colleges.   In  1961-62  a  statev/ide 
program  for  Exceptionally  Talented  Children  v;as  established.   In 
1973  we  find  the  estfiblishment  of  a  statewide  public  kindergarten 
to  be  phased  in  over  a  six  year  x"^*^'^~i<^ci  to  be  completed  in  19  78-79. 
Todeiy  North  Carolina  public  schools  consist  of  thirteen  levels 
instead  of  tv/elve  levels  of  education.   Schools  a.l.so  have  Learning 
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Disability  classes.  Special  Educatj.on  classes.  Extended  Day 
proyrarns  and  a  number  of  vocational  progrcras  such  as  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  (ICT) ,  Distributive  Education  (DE) ,  and 
Coop>erative  Office  Opportunity  (COO).   Today  there  are  fifty- 
eight  community  colleges  and  technical  institutions  scattered 
throughout  the  state.   In  1982  does  a  ne:;ed  still  exist  for  a 
twelfth'  grade  in  every  high  school?   Is  there  a  overlapping 
of  programs  today? 

Progress  is  alv/ays  hard.   V7hen  inquiry   is  made  into  a 
situation   such  as  v/e  are  studying,  many  people  rush  to  defend 
the  established  way.   I  did  not  call  for  this  study,  but  in  my 
eighteen  years  as  Chairman  of  a  School  Board,  I  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  the  problem  we  have  come  here  to  study.   Since 
we  are  faced  v/ith  a  very  tight  money  situation,  we  must  study 
where  we  can  best  strengthen  our  educational  system. 

I  feel  school  administrative  units  should  be  monitored 
regarding  the  use  of  the  twelfth  grade.   This  is  not  to  Sciy  — 
call  for  a  report  from  the  superintendent  of  each  school  district. 
Instead  a  panel  should  be  formed  --  its  composition  to  include 
interested  businessinen  as  well  as  educators. 

This  study  of  ours  has  already  had  some  concrete  effect.  In 
my  home  county  the  school  board  is  strengthening  its  requirements 
for  graduation  with  three  types  of  diplomas  being  offered.  However, 
seniors  will  still  be  allov/ed  to  leave  school  at  noon. 

Another  school  system  which  has  had  only  5%  of  seniors  m.aking 
use  of  the  full  school  day  with  50%  driving  away  to  full  time  jobs 
has,  because  of  pressure  from  parents,  increased  tlie^  number  of 
required  units  for  next  year's  graduation.   For  the  comiing  school 
year  this  syi:.tem  v/ill  require  their  students  to  be  in  school  for 
six  periods  a  day. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  abolish  the 
tv/elfth  grade  or  even  to  make  it  optional.   I  want  to  see  it  used 
to  the  fullest.  \'Ie    speiid  a  great  deal  of  money  to  educate  our 
young  people  and  they  deserve  a  greater  challenge  than  they  are 
receiving  in  many  instances. 

' )       '  '  . .  .  -^ '  -  /        ".'  ~ 

:^y :r^.:Ji,i.i/:.-C'^-^-{.,    '^-'<"-  ^^/^ -^'^  ^^'^■- .    Representative  D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr. 
v   //■     y       ,       /        "^7:      -;•  .-^v- /-/  38th  House  District 
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N.    C.    STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
CONTROLLER'S   OFFICE 
DIVISION  OF  STATISTICAL  SERVICES 

,  November  18 ,    1982 

1982  HIGH  SCHOOL  DUAL  ENROLLMENT  AND  TWELFTH  GRADE 
COURSE  PARTICIPATION  STUDY  HIGHLIGHTS  -  PRELIMINARY  RESULTS 

Of  the  320  high  schools,  295  returned  their  survey  forms.  Initial  edit 
revealed  that  some  of  the  data  on  the  returned  forms  are  incorrect  or  incomplete. 
The  effect  of  errors  is  not  uniform  on  all  questions  on  the  survey.  Therefore, 
the  total  numbers  of  usable  returns  are  not  the  same  for  each  of  the  questions. 

The  results  reported  below  are  based  on  verified  returns  only.  However, 
when  the  study  is  complete  and  necessary  corrections  are  made^  the  final  results 
will,  in  all  likelyhood,  not  be  yery   different  than  those  below. 

The  first  part  of  the  survey  was  designed  to  answer  questions  about  the 
•twelfth  grade  students  1n  high  schools.  The  questions  and  the  response  summaries 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  What  is  the  course  workload  of  seniors  in  high  schools? 

Percent  of  Seniors 

0.16 

0.41 

3.42  ... 

17,20 
44.90 
32.90 

1.01 

The  table  above  is  based  on  the  correct  returns  for  53,840  seniors  (77  percent 
of  all  seniors).  It  indicates  that^  percent  of  the  seniors  are  carrying  four  or 
more  courses  in  their  senior  year.  ^^ 

(2)  What  is  the  typical  work  load  of  a  senior  in  each  s 


Units  Carri 

ed 

#  of  Seniors 

1 

88 

2 

224 

3 

1,839 

4 

9,253 

5 

24,163 

6 

17,698 

7 

545 

Course  Load 

of  a  Typical 

Senior 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

in  the  School 

Schools 

Schools 

1* 

2 

0.77 

2* 

1 

0.39 

3 

4 

1.54 

4 

30 

11.53 

.  v:    ',5 

150   ' 

57.69 

..„....,  .,g 

73 

28.08 

The  table  above  is  based  on  260  high  schools.  In  150  of  these  schools, 
typical  workload  of  a  senior  was  five  course  units.  In  97  percent  of  the 
schools,  the  typical  workload  for  a  senior  was  four  or  more  courses. 

*  These  are  special  schools  such  as  hospital  schools,  career  centers,  etc. 
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(3)  How  many  of  the  18  courses  required  by  the  state  are  completed 
by  the  students  at  the  time  they  enter  their  senior  year? 


Units 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Compl eted 

Students 

All  Seniors 

12 

1.977 

3.67 

13 

4,125 

7.67 

14 

8,115 

15.08 

15 

13,471 

25.03 

16 

13,055 

24.26 

17 

12,342 

22.94 

la 

724 

1.35 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  seniors  have  to  take  three  or  more  courses  in  their 
senior  year  to  complete  the  minimum  state  requirements  for  high  school  graduation. 
Some  of  the  students  in  the  last  category  are  those  that  repeat  the  twelfth  grade 
and  others  are  advanced  students  who  completed  their  requirements  early. 

The  second  part  of  the  survey  dealth  with  issues  related  to  the  dual 
enrollments  in  community  colleges.  The  student  population  involved  is  all 
high  school  students  in  grades  9-12. 

Of  the  292  schools  that  sent  in  usable  responses,  167  schools  have  no 
students  in  community  colleges.  The  other  125  high  schools  have  484  students 
enrolled  in  community  colleges;  they  are  attending  540  courses. 

(4)  Who  are  taking  the  courses  in  Conmiunity  Colleges? 

Grade  of    No.  Being  Taken     No.  Being  Taken     Total 
Student     for  H.  S.  Credit    Without  Credit     Courses 

9,1  0  1 

10  19  0  19 

11  81  1  82 

12  431  7  432 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  courses  are  being  taken  by  seniors  for  credit 
towards  high  school  graduation.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  courses  are  being 
taken  by  Juniors  and  seniors. 

(5)  Who  pays  the  tuition  for  the  courses  taken  in  Community  Colleges? 

Only  for  41  of  the  540  courses  are  there  contractual  agreements 
between  community  colleges  and  the  public  high  schools.  These 
are  usually  for  vocational  education  courses  for  schools  too 
small  to  provide  the  courses.  The  students  themselves  pay 
the  tuition  for  92  percent  of  the  courses  taken  in  community 
colleges. 
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(6)  What  is  the  average  number  of  high  schoo]  courses  carried  by  the 
students  taking  courses  in  community  colleges? 

Average  number  of  high  school  courses  taken  concurrent  with 
community  college  courses  is  4.8  (with  a  range  of  0-7  and 
standard  dev:  iTsS). 

(7)  What  are  the  courses  attended  and  how  many  students  are  attending 
them? 
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INTRODUCTION 

During  the  past  decade  the  concept  of  "articulation"  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Policy  announcements  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
speaking  for  both  community  colleges  and  secondary  schools;  in-depth  analysis 
by  the  Federal  and  State  legislatures;  and  research  studies  at  all  levels  of 
education,  have  focused  on  the  subject  quite  extensively.  However,  there  is 
significant  progress  yet  to  be  made  in  articulating  secondary  vocational 
education  programs  with  corresponding  programs  in  community  and  technical 
colleges  on  a  statewide  basis.  To  be  successful,  the  primary  thrust  for  this 
effort  must  meet  student  needs  and  be  focused  at  the  local  level. 

With  growth  in  enrollment  and  program  offerings  within  vocational  and 
technical  education  in  community  and  technical  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
more  students  are  transferring  from  one  institution  to  another.  Unnecessary 
barriers  often  block  the  way  of  students  moving  from  one  institution  or 
institutional  level  to  another  in  pursuit  of  a  career.  Inconsistencies  in 
procedures  related  to  transfer  among  institutions  and  between  levels  have 
hampered  the  continued  growth  of  articulated  programs  for  students  within  the 
public  secondary  schools  and  community  colleges. 

The  increasing  demand  for  higher  levels  of  technological  skills  in  the 
nation's  work  force,  as  well  as  an  increased  emphasis  on  accountability,  has 
combined  with  the  present  economic  situation  to  demand  that  these  delivery 
systems  for  vocational  and  technical  education  work  more  closely  together. 
"Cost-effectiveness"  and  "educational  efficiency"  are  now  extremely  important 
concepts  in  educational  and  political  circles. 

Successful  articulation  efforts  can  be  identified  throughout  North 
Carolina.  These  efforts  need  to  be  extensively  expanded  in  scope  and 
carefully  planned  so  that  students  and  taxpayers  will  have  a  more  cost 
effective  and  efficient  system  of  vocational /technical  education.  While  it  is 
important  that  state  agencies  cooperate  and  support  articulation  efforts,  it 
is  clear  that  successful  articulation  will  occur  primarily  at  the  local  level. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  encourage  and  strengthen  articulation  between 
the  local  secondary  vocational  education  programs  and  corresponding  programs 
in  community  and  technical  colleges  on  a  statewide  basis. 
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DEFINITION  OF  ARTICULATION  AND  RELATED  TERMS 

\ 


Articulation  may  be  defined  as  the  result  of  policies  and  procedures 
which  provide  for: 

(1)  the  alignment  of  programs  between  and  among  high  schools  arid 
institutions  of  the  Community  College  System; 

(2)  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  other  related  information  to  insure  a 
smooth  transition  through  the  various  educational  levels; 

(3)  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  delay  and  duplication  of  effort  in 
the  transition  from  one  educational  level  to  another;  and 

(4)  the  enhancement  of  cooperation  and  unity  among  the  educational 
institutions,  business  and  industry,  and  communities  at  both  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

(McCormick,  1980) 

A  supporting  definition  has  also  been  stated  by  Cone  and  Hardy  as  '...,[ 
follows: 

Articulation  can  be  characterized  as  a  process,  an  attitude,  and  a 
goal.  As  a  process,  it  is  the  coordination  of  policies  and  practices 
among  sectors  of  the  education  system  to  produce  a  smooth  flow  of 
students  from  one  sector  to  another.  As  an   attitude,  it  is  exemplified 
by  the  willingness  of  educators  in  all  sectors  to  work  together  to 
transcend  the  individual  and  institutional  self-interest  that  impedes  the 
3  ..-'maximum  development  of  the  student.  As  a  goal ,  it  is  the  creation  of  an 
educational  system  without  artificial  divisions,  so  that  the  whole 
educational  period  becomes  one  unbroken  flow,  which  varies  in  speed  for 
each  individual,  and  which  eliminates  loss  of  credit,  delays  and 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort.     (Cone  and  Hardy,  1979) 

It  is  important  to  clarify  the  term  "vocational"  education  at  both  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  as  used  in  this  report. 

Secondary:  .       ,  . 

Vocational  education  in  the  public  secondary  schools  is  a  total  program 
which  (1)  is  capable  of  meeting  the  individual  needs,  interests,  abilities, 
and  aspirations  of  each  student,  and  (2)  is  realistic  in  light  of  actual  or 
anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  advanced  education,  and 
practical  life  applications.  Specifically,  the  purposes  of  vocational 
education  are: 

(a)  To  prepare  individuals  for  entry-level  employment  in  recognized 
occupations,  new  occupations,  and  emerging  occupations  at  various 
levels  of  competence. 

(b)  To  prepare  individuals  for  participation  in  advanced  or  highly 
skilled  post-secondary  vocational  and  technical  education. 
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(c)  To  provide  individuals  with  laboratory  experiences  and  activities 
which  assist  them  in  the  making  of  informed  and  meaningful 
occupational  choices,  and/or  which  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
skilled  vocational-technical  education. 

(d)  To  provide  individuals  with  laboratory  experiences  and  activities 
which  assist  them  in  the  making  of  informed  consumer  decisions  and 
in  the  application  of  practical  life  skills. 

Supporting  purposes  of  the  program  are:  to  provide  appropriate  programs 
for  persons  who  have  left  high  school  and  who  are  available  for  study,  and  to 
provide  appropriate  vocational  programs  and/or  supportive  services  for  persons 
who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  and/or  other  disadvantages  or  handicaps  that 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  programs. 


I        Post-Secondary: 


Vocational  education  in  the  community  college  system  is  grouped  into  two 
distinct  categories,  vocational  and  technical. 

(1)  Vocational  programs  are  designed  to  train  people  to  enter  skilled 
occupations.  These  programs  may  vary  in  length,  depending  upon  the 
development  of  skills  and  job  proficiency.  Curriculums  leading  to  a 
diploma  require  a  minimum  of  64  credit  hours  and  include  courses  in 
communication  skills  and  social  sciences  that  are   directly  related 
to  the  occupational  goals  of  the  program.  Vocational  programs  are 

'designed  to  prepare  a  person  at  the  entry  level. 

(2)  Technical  programs  prepare  the  students  for  entry  level  jobs  as 
technicians.  The  technician  usually  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  professionally  trained  person. 
With  experience,  many  technicians  move  into  professional  and 
managerial  positions.  Students  enrolled  in  the  technical  programs, 
in  addition  to  taking  courses  that  are   occupational  in  nature,  take 
general  education  courses  in  the  areas  of  English,  mathematics, 
science  and  social  science.  Technical  programs  lead  to  the 
Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  (A.A.S)  and  are   a  minimum  of  96 
credit  hours  in  length.  Technical  programs  are   designed  primarily 
for  entrance  into  employment,  not  for  college  transfer.  Certain 
courses  and  programs  in  the  technical  area,  however,  may  be  accepted 
by  a  four-year  college  or  university  for  transfer  credit. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  term  "vocational /technical "  will  refer 
to  programs  at  both  levels  as  clarified  above. 
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BENEFITS  OF  ARTICULATION 

Some  of  the  desirable  benefits  of  articulation  which  affect  both  the 
student  and  the  institution  are  listed  below: 

(1)  Reduces  duplication  of  effort  and  time  for  the  student  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  who  has  acquired  job  skills  in  high  school. 

(2)  Enhances  job  opportunities  for  the  student  by  identifying  student  job 
qualifications  more  accurately. 

(3)  Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  acquire  marketable  job  skills  in 
a  more  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

(4)  Provides  for  improved  guidance,  placement  and  follow-up  services  for 
students  through  planning  by  staff  at  the  local  level. 

(5)  Provides  a  more  realistic  procedure  for  evaluation  of  student 
performance  and  for  evaluation  of  vocational /technical  programs. 

(6)  Provides  savings  in  expenditures  for  both  students  and  institutions. 

(7)  Improves  communication  between  secondary  and  post-secondary  admi n- 
strators,  vocational/technical  educators,  and  guidance  counselors. 

(8)  Improves  vocational /technical  program  content  and  performance 
standards. 

(9)  Promotes  better  utilization  of  available  equipment,  materials,  and 
facilities. 

(10)  Establishes  more  active  vocational/technical  program  advisory 
committees,  thus  increasing  community  participation  in  and  support  for 
vocational /technical  education. 

(11)  Establishes  an  improved  atmosphere  for  cooperation  in  the  areas  of 
personnel  development,  policy  development  and  other  instructionally 
related  areas. 
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APPROACHES  TO  ARTICULATION 


Articulation  efforts  range  on  a  continuum  from  a  program  by  program 
approach  to  a  highly  refined  system  of  articulated  programs  with  joint 
advisory  committees.  The  social,  educational,  political,  and  economic  climate 
within  a  given  locality  will  likely  determine  the  approach  chosen.  The 
important  factor  is  that  the  community/technical  college  and  the  corresponding 
secondary  schools  must  recognize  that  they  have  a  need  to  articulate  voca- 
tional programming  for  the  benefit  of  students.  Once  this  need  is  recognized 
and  a  desire  for  change  is  manifested,  articulation  can  begin. 

Program  by  Program  Approach 

The  program  by  program  approach  encompasses  the  identification  of  courses 
that  will  articulate  on  a  course  or  program  basis.  Based  on  agreements 
between  the  institutions  the  student  can  move  smoothly  from  the  secondary  to 
the  post-secondary  level  in  the  approved  program(s)  without  having  to  repeat 
courses.  This  relationship  between  the  two  systems  may  take  place  at  the 
initiation  of  local  personnel  of  either  system  with  little  or  no  cost  in 
resources  or  time. 

System  Approach 

An  alternative  to  the  program  by  program  approach  is  a  competency  based 
system  approach  requiring  extensive  commitment  by  the  two  educational  levels. 
Educational  systems  may  develop  varying  articulation  models  that  are 
successful  for  their  own  localities  and  conditions.  These  articulation  models 
can: 

(1)  Occur  at  various  levels  of  attainment; 

(2)  Occur  in  the  sequence  presented  (on  pages  5-8)  or  in  any  other 
locally  workable  sequence; 

(3)  Be  achieved  within  existing  operational  (i.e.  policy,  and 
organizational  structure)  framework  or  a  mutually  established 
framework,  and; 

(4)  Be  implemented  within  existing  funding  levels  or  stimulated 
through  categorical  state  or  locally  "pooled"  resources. 
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Such  a  system  may  include  the  fol lowing  four  components  as  adapted  from 
McCormick,  1980  and  Woelfer,  1978: 

I.   PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 

A.  Policy 

1.  Local  policy  statements  supporting  articulation  consistent  with 
state  policies  issued  by  local  boards  of  education  and 
trustees. 

2.  Articulation  agreements  at  the  local  level  regarding: 

-  Institutional  coordination     -  Staff  and  student  scheduling 

-  Governance  structure         -  Staff  inservice 

-  Curriculum  design  -  Communication 

-  Resource  sharing  (facilities,  equipment) 

-  Specific  personnel  roles  and  responsibilities 

-  Student  accessibi 1 ity/admissions/advanced  program 
placement/awarding  of  credit 

3.  Specific  state  and  local  policies  regarding: 

-  Planning  requirements        -  Fiscal  resources 

-  Curriculum  requirements       -  Certification 
/     -  Testing/evaluation  -  Class  size 

-  Use  of  advisory/craft  committees 

-  Grading/advanced  program  placement/awarding  of  credit 

-  Staff  released  time  to  implement  articulation 

B.  Planning 

1.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  coordinated  planning  effort. 
Options  may  include  the  following: 

-  Have  existing  advisory  committees  meet  jointly 

-  Unify  existing  advisory  committees  into  one  overall 
committee 

-  Form  ad  hoc  committee(s)  on  articulation  from  existing 
committees 

2.  Establishment  and  coordinated  use  of  a  common  data  base  that 
includes  information  on  employment  outlook,  demographic  data, 
student  interest,  and  other  information  critical  to  effective 
program  planning. 

3.  Coordination  of  planning  processes  between  and  among  schools 
and  institutions  involved. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  written  plan/agreement  for  articulation, 
including  specific  programs  to  be  articulated. 
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C.  Personnel 

1.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  (qualified  adminis- 
trative instructional,  and  support  personnel  who  are  organized 
in  an   efficient  manner. 

2.  A  joint  system  of  personnel  development  which  provides  appro- 
priate inservice  activities  at  all  levels. 

II.   PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATION 

A.  Curriculum/Instruction 

1.  Coordination  of  vocational/technical  education  program  subject 
matter. 

2.  Coordination  of  performance  standards  for  common  subject  area 
job  tasks  which  are   based  upon  business/industry  initial  employ- 
ment performance  requirements. 

3.  Coordination  of  course  offerings  with  employment  demand/outlook 
and  student  interests  as  well  as  with  state  priority  programs  of 
study,        ^^ 

4.  Joint  scheduling  structures  which  permit  the  student  to  complete 
the  full  high  school  vocational  program  and  move  smoothly  into 
advanced  instruction  at  the  community /technical  college  level. 

B.  Student  Services 

1.  Vocational  assessment,  counseling,  placement  and  follow-up 
services  at  the  high  school  level. 

2.  Transition  services  provide(i  to  students  leaving  high  school  and 
entering  post-secondary  institutions. 

3.  A  centralized  process  for  assessing  student  performance  (pre- 
testing, post-testing)  preferably  conducted  through  a  jointly 
operated  assessment  center. 

4.  An  organized  system  of  student  enrollment  services  which  should 
include  recruitment,  program  placement,  counseling  and  guidance. 

/     5.  An  organized  and  efficient  recordkeeping  system  in  such  areas  as 

student  and  personnel  records,  testing,  grading,  placement 
•  .       (program/job),  and  follow-up.  Such  recordkeeping  should  be  part 
of  an  organized,  overall  program  evaluation  and  accountability 
system. 
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C.  Resources 
1.  Physical 


a.  Adequate  facilities  conducive  to  effective 
vocational /technical  education. 

b.  Sufficient,  up-to-date  equipment  for  instructional  purposes. 

c.  Adequate  materials  and  supplies  (instructional  and  adminis- 
trative). 

2.  Fiscal 

a.  Sufficient  appropriations  that  provide  funding  necessary  to 
implement  all  phases  of  the  articulation  effort. 

b.  Financial  incentives  for  implementing  articulation  efforts. 

c.  An  efficient  system  of  fiscal  accountability, 

3.  Human 

a.  Proper  appreciation  of  all  personnel  involved  of  the 
respective  roles  of  secondary  and  post-secondary 
vocational/technical  education  delivery  systems. 

b.  Commitment  of  all  administrative,  instructional  and  support 
personnel  to  achieving  successful  articulation  efforts. 

c.  Strong  endorsement  and  support  from  business,  industry,  and 
agricultural  communities. 

d.  Open  communication  between  all  parties  involved. 

e.  Desire  of  supervisors  and  teachers/instructors  to  make  the 
extra  effort  to  work  with  counterparts  outside  of  their 
institution. 


III.   PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 
A.  Evaluation 


1.  An  effective  system  for  grading  and  reporting  of  student  compe- 
tency attainment.  This  system  must  be  designed  to  provide  feed- 
back to  educators,  students,  parents,  and  employers  (potential/ 
actual)  of  student  progress. 

2.  A  continuous  program  review  and  evaluation  process  which  seeks 
constant  upgrading  of  program  offerings  and  services. 
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B.  Research 

1.  Joint  research  efforts  aimed  at  program  improvement. 

2.  Establishment  of  exemplary  programs  to  demonstrate  successful 
strategies  to  other  secondary  and  post-secondary  programs. 

C.  Public  Awareness 

1.  A  public  relations  and  information  program  that  will  keep 
parents,  students,  staff,  and  citizens  aware  of  program  efforts 
on  a  continuous  basis. 

2.  Establishment  of  an  accountability  reporting  system  that  will 
provide  key  community  leaders  (i.e.  board  members,  legislators, 
and  city/county  commissioners),  an  awareness  of  program 
efforts. 

D.  State  Staff  Involvement 

1.  Continued  support  at  the  state  level  in  further  assisting  local 
articulation  efforts  on  a  statewide  basis. 

2.  Articulation  of  secondary  and  post-secondary  curriculum  guide- 
lines at  the  state  level  prior  to  distribution. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Tne  joint  committee  on  articulation  recommends  that  the  North  Carolina 
Council  of  Local  Administrators  (NCCLA)  and  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Community  College  Instructional  Administrators  (NCACCIA): 

1.  Adopt  this  report  as  submitted. 

2.  Share  this  report  (See  attached  "Suggested  Timetable")  with 
appropriate  groups  and  solicit  their  comments,  recommendations, 
and  support. 

3.  Continue  articulation  efforts  through  maintenance  of  a  joint 
committee  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  following 
responsibilities: 

(a)  Explore  the  possibility  of  conducting  an  articulation 
conference  in  the  Fall  of  1982  involving  NCCLA  and  NCACCIA; 

(b)  Develop,  produce,  and  disseminate  resource  material  based  on 
this  report;  and  (^ 

(c)  Encourage  continued  articulation  efforts  and  periodically 
report  results  to  NCCLA  and  NCACCIA. 

4.  Study  additional  articulation  issues  such  as  the  transferability 
of  credits  among  institutions  at  the  same  level. 

5.  Transmit  this  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State 
Board  of  Community  Colleges  in  accordance  with  the  attached 
suggested  timetable. 
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APPi;Nnix  A 


July  29.  1981 
August  5,  1981 

September,  1981 
October  7,  1981 

October  28-30,  1981 

November  17,  1981 
February  2,  1982 
March  11,  1982 

March,  1982 

April,  1982 

May,  1982 

July,  1982 
July,  1982 

September,  1982 

Fall,  1982 

1982-83  Academic  Year 


SUGGESTED  TIMETABLE 
1981-83 
Articulation  of  Secondary/Post  Secondary 
Vocational /Technical  Education  Programs 

Joint  Meeting  of  NCCLA  and  NCACCIA  Articulation  Committees 

Articulation  Committee  reports  to  NCCLA  at  Summer 
Conference,  Greensboro 

Joint  Meeting  of  NCCLA  and  NCACCIA  Articulation  Committees 

Brief  presentation  to  Joint  Meeting  of  State  Board  of 
Education  and  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges 

NCACCIA  Articulation  Committee  reports  to  NCACCIA,  Meeting 
in  Raleigh 

Joint  meeting  of  NCCLA  and  NCACCIA  Articulation  Committees 

Joint  meeting  of  NCCLA  and  NCACCIA  Articulation  Committees 

Consideration  of  report  by  SDPI  and  DCC  Joint  Management 
Councils 

Individual  Conferences  of  NCCLA  and  NCACCIA  to  consider 
report,  Wilmington  and  Morehead  City 

Mail  copies  to  Presidents  and  Superintendents  for  infor- 
mation and  comments 

Proposed  joint  meeting  of  representatives  from  NCCLA  and 
NCACCIA  and  invited  representative  Presidents  and 
Superintendents  to  revise  the  report  in  light  of  comments 
made  by  Presidents  and  Superintendents 

Presidents  Association  -  for  presentation  and  support 

Annual  Superintendents  and  Principals  Summer  Ledership 
Conferences  -  for  presentation  and  support 

Request  presentation  of  Articulation  Report  to  State  Board 
of  Education  and  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  for 
endorsement 

Consideration  of  Joint  Conference  of  NCCLA  and  NCACCIA  to 
review  and  discuss  strategies  for  implementation 

Implementation  of  Articulation  approaches  at  the  local 
institutional  and  school  district  level 
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During  its  Sprinq  1981  meeting  in  Wilmington,  the  North  Carolina  Council 
of  Local  Administrators  (NCCLA)  addressed  the  very  important  issue  of 
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A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  CONTINUING  THE  LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  COMMISSION 
■  STUDY  ON  THE  TWELFTH  GRADE. 

Whereas,  the  twelfth  grade  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  educational  program  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislative  Research  Commission  Study 
on  the  Twelfth  Grade  recommended  various  ways  that  the  twelfth 
grade  be  enhanced;  and 

Whereas,  the  study  committee  recommended  that  the 
Legislative  Research  Commission  monitor  efforts  to  enhance 
the  twelfth  grade  so  as  to  assure  a  better  program  and  a 
program  that  is  cost-effective; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.   The  Legislative  Research  Commission 
Study  on  the  Twelfth  Grade  authorized  by  subpart  (7) a.  of 
Section  1  of  Resolution  61  of  the  1981  Session  Laws  may  be 
continued  until  January  1,  1985. 

Sec.  2.   This  resolution  is  effective  upon  ratification. 
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